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THE SUEZ CRISIS IN PERSPECTIVE 


HAT has been latent in the whole Middle East for some years has now 

come to a head in the Suez Canal crisis. For a long time it has been 

clear that besides the Western and Communist constellations there was 
another, a neutral one composed mainly of former colonial and dependent 
countries. The psychology of these countries is not uniform. They vary 
from those which, like Iraq and Pakistan, show readiness to co-operate with 
the West as long as their independence is recognised, to countries who are so 
anxious to show their independence of their former rulers that they tend to 
favour the Communist block in order to appear neutral. Such countries are 
India, Burma and possibly Ceylon. Thirdly there is Egypt, which has attained 
what it set out for, independence and evacuation of Suez by the British and 
yet seems to get more truculent and anti-Western with every new concession. 
The strong suspicion is that the conscientious, if rather pedantic, neutrality of 
Nehru is not present with Nasser, and that the dictator of the Nile has definitely 
Napoleonic ambitions to dominate the whole Arab world from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf. Nationalism in the case of Egypt is beginning to border 
on the very Imperialism that he denounces. Nationalism is less truculent 
in the case of India, if one excepts Kashmir. It is however true that the 
danger to world peace today comes less from the old Imperialist powers than 
from some of the newly-freed former dependencies. After all the most 
powerful, economically and politically of these, the United States, has strong 
anti-colonial traditions in her foreign policy for historical reasons. The 
danger to peace today comes from some former dependencies who are now 
enjoying the heady wine of independence. Sovereignty has become with them 
a God the power of which may not be limited. The old Imperial powers are 
coming more and more to accept the discipline of co-operation, as laid down 
in the Charter of the United Nations, in defence treaties like NATQ. or in 
economic self-help like that voluntarily imposed by the Coal and Sieel 
Community. It remains to be seen if Nasser is big enough to get his country 
to accept some degree of international discipline to temper its sovereignty 
on the Suez Canal and agree to some form of international control. Compro- 
mise on both sides is possible. The Persian oil treaty over Abadan is an 
example. Here an international Consortium has considerable say in the 
working of the oil field and refinery but the ownership is with Persia. 

The problem is therefore to persuade the new nationalists of the Middle 
East that the world is passing out of the stage of water-tight economies, and 
that if civilisation is to progress political units must accept a limit to their 
sovereignty in the interests of a common cause. It is going to be particularly 
difficult to persuade the Arab world that this is not just a device of the old 
Imperial powers to re-establish their hegemony. Of the three great races and 
linguistic groups of the Middle East the Arabs are the most difficult to deal 
with. The Turks have had long experience of statecraft as a ruling power and 
have no inferiority complexes. Their political system fell upon evil days in the 
last century because it became too rigid and could not change to meet 
modern conditions. But the National Revolution of the 1920’s changed all 
that. The Persians too are capable of change and of co-operation with the 
foreigner, although they have had periods of intense xenophobia, the latest 
being under Mossadeq. But they are an ancient and experienced people 
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with acute intellects and, though economically and militarily weak, have 
always succeeded in maintaining their independence, while accepting help 
from outside. In the Arab world it is different. The Arab political system 
was broken up by the Mongols in the 13th century, and so they lost their 
independence and never regained it till the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
at the end of the First World War. They have never had the political 
education of the Turks and the Persians. 

It is therefore understandable that the Arabs would develop a more difficult 
form of nationalism and one that would cut across the trend of development 
needed by the modern world if it is to face the problems of our age. The 
Arabs with their periods of arrested development and now the affront, which 
they feel of having the alien body of Israel planted in their midst, were likely 
to develop a nationalism unco-operative with the West. They are also a more 
ready prey to Muscovite blandishments and the reason is not far to seek. 
Some of the Western powers dominated the Arabs till recently, but Russia 1s 
far off and has never dominated them. Therefore there is an innate tendency 
in the Arab world, except in Iraq which is too near Russia to harbour any 
illusions, to veer towards Russia as India has done. Also there is a tendency 
among Arab intellectuals and professional classes in the growing urban 
centres to take kindly to Communism. Islam was once a barrier to Com- 
munism, but the townspeople of Arabia, Egypt and Syria are becoming 
Westernised, acquiring a materialist philosophy and abandoning the old 
religion. Western diplomacy has relied too much in the past on the 
patriarchal sheikhs of the desert to be the friends of the West. Once the 
sheikhs had dominant power but now they rule only their own areas; even 
there not unchallenged, while the towns are dominated by their sons with 
degrees from London, Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Paris, Rome and Harvard. 
They have acquired a desire for material advancement for themselves and their 
country. They welcome short cuts, for they feel hindered in their activities by 
the patriarchal sheikhs ruling the desert and corrupt politicians in the 
parliaments. The short cut is Communism, for they do not realise that the 
democracy of the Western countries needs many generations of experience, 
tradition and training to make it succeed. Therefore a form of nationalism 
demanding unlimited sovereignty, and prone to hostility to the West and a 
readiness to adopt Communist philosophy, is spreading in the Arab countries. 
The Russians, of course, play up to this. As long ago as the 1920's at the 
Communist Congress of Oriental peoples in Baku a policy was adopted by the 
Comintern to support all nationalist movements in the East and aim gradually 
to convert them to Communism. This process is now beginning. It will 
require great wisdom on the part of the West to counteract it. 

Into this dangerous cauldron, ready to boil over, has now been thrown the 
concoction of the Suez group policy in this country. The “ gunboat Tories ” 
have been growing in influence for some time among Conservatives, some of 
whom sincerely believe that it is possible to go on ruling Asiatic peoples in the 
same way as was possible 50 and even 20 years ago. They were vocal at the 
tirme of Abadan in 1950 when a Labour Government was in office. Now with 
a Conservative Government in power they have more power to influence the 
course of events, and they are seeking to drive the Government to solve the 
complex problem of Arab nationalist intransigence by force and the re- 
establishment of some form of Western imperial power. It is almost incon- 
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ceivable that people with such fossilised minds should still exist in this country 
in responsible places, but they do and may very well drive this country to war 
with the whole Arab world regardless of the loss in moral prestige which we 
should suffer through the world, not to mention the almost certain loss of our 
oil supplies. What with the dangerous new imperialism of the Egyptians 
and the archaic imperialism of some of our Conservatives it will require the 
force of all modern-minded and progressive people to prevent a catastrophe. 

What then should be the method of dealing with this Middle East form of 
nationalism which cuts across all forms of international co-operation? 
First of all it is necessary to mobilise world opinion on the side of an inter- 
national solution of this Suez problem. The use of force at this stage would 
put us out of court with the majority of the United Nations members, 
particularly with the United States and with the not otherwise unfriendly 

‘neutrals of Southern Asia, like India, Burma and Ceylon. These countries, 
in spite of their sympathies with the new Arab states in conflict with the old 
imperial powers, have nevertheless considerable interest in the international 
control of great waterways in view of their dependence on capital goods from 
the West for their economic development plans. They are likely to be a 
moderating influence provided that no violence is used by the Western 
powers. A section also of the Arab world, notably Iraq, is likely to favour 
compromise over the Canal but would be certain to line up with Egypt if force 
were used. Finally a majority of the United Nations, both General Assembly 
and the Security Council, would almost certainly be obtainable for the London 
conference decisions on the Canal, but if force were used to obtain it a majority 
would easily be found to brand Great Britain and France as aggressors. 

The mobilisation of world opinion and the strengthening of our moral 
position is an essential part of our task. Those who say they are tired of 
prolonged diplomatic action and point to Hitler’s unchallenged march to 
power are like Goering when he made the famous statement that whenever he 
heard the word Culture he reached for his revolver. But there are also 
economic issues involved. The blocking of Egypt’s sterling balances and the 
knowledge which Colonel Nasser must have by now that no funds will be 
available from the United States, the World Bank and ourselves for urgent 
Egyptian irrigation schemes is likely to tell in time. He will no doubt run off 
to Moscow and this is a risk which we must run. But in view of Russia’s own 
urgent need for internal capital investment and the difficulties which she is 
experiencing in this respect it is doubtful if she could do more than make a 
number of propaganda offers of economic aid. 

The spark which set this whole trouble going was the Assouan High Dam. 
We were right to withdraw our support for it under the circumstances. The 
whole project is questionable and many engineers and technicians are 
doubtful about the widom of building it and think there are better alternatives. 
It would mean creating a great lake on the Egyptian-Sudanese frontier and 
flooding a large area of good land in the neighbourhood of a very hot desert. 
Ten milliard tons of water would be lost by evaporation each year in the lake. 
The condition under which the money was to be advanced by the United 
States, ourselves and the World Bank was that agreement be reached with the 
Sudan on this dam. To date the Sudan has not given its consent. The reason 
almost certainly is that the Sudan is vitally interested in conserving Nile 
water, not at Assouan, but in the upper reaches of the river, where it can be of 
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use to her as well as to Egypt. The Sudan wants to bui!J a dam at Rosaries to 
irrigate 800,000 feddans and to construct a canal at Jonglei on the White Nile 
to by-pass the great Sudd swamps, in which 13 milliard tons of water are 
lost annually in evaporation. The construction of dams in the upper reaches 
of the Nile at Lakes Kioga and Albert in Uganda and the borders of the 
Belgian Congo and the by-passing of the Sudd swamps would enable large 
amounts of stored flood water to be let down at seasons of low water in the 
lower reaches and thus be of value both to Egypt as well as to the Sudan. 
But the insistence of Colonel Nasser on the Assouan High Dan, his ignoring 
of Sudanese interest in Nile waters, and his violent action in seizing the Suez 
Canal when the Western Powers refused to back his Assouan Dam scheme, 
suggests that he is striking out because he is foiled in his political ambitions. 
The Sudan has rejected Egypt’s pressure to unite politically with her and 
insists on her independence. But Nasser may be trying to get his way by other 
means, namely by throttling the Sudan economically. Under the Nile Waters 
Agreement of 1929 the Sudan may not take between January Ist and July 15th 
in any year water from the Nile for irrigation except what has been stored as 
flood water from the previous winter and spring. Therefore the Sudan is 
interested in storing as much water in the upper reaches and not at Assouan. 
One of the ways that we can counter Nasser’s imperialism in the Arab world is 
to assist the Sudan in her irrigation schemes along the lines referred to above. 
If Egypt tries to sever the jugular vein of the Sudan in order to build up an 
Empire, we can also put our hand on Egypt’s jugular vein by seeing that she 
does not get all the flood water she needs for the Assuan High Dam. We can 
carry on the struggle with Nasser by diplomatic means in the Sudan. And all 
this would be sensible and perfectly legitimate alternatives to the gunboat 
methods of the Suez group in the Tory Party. 

There is talk today also of making ourselves less dependent on the Suez 
Canal, particularly in respect of oil. But some wild schemes are also in the air. 
It is suggested that we should construct a canal from the Gulf of Akaba through 
the Sinai peninsular and Israel to Haifa and the Mediterranean coast. Apart 
from the enormous cost of the scheme and the length of time that it would 
take, it would still remain in the most politically disturbed part of the Middle 
East and also under the control of Egyptian guns at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Akaba. The idea no doubt is popular with the Zionists in different parts of the 
world and in Israel itself, but it is useless from the point of view of international 
trade and our national economy. 

There are, however, two measures which we could take to make us less 
dependent on the Canal. One is to build larger tankers to take a part of our 
oil round the Cape. The other is an oil pipe-line from the Kirkuk oilfield in 
Northern Irag and one linking this up with Abadan on the Gulf across the 
Iraq-Turkish frontier at Niisyabin and then through Turkish territory to the 
Mediterranean coast either East of Antalya or to Alexandretta (Iskanderun). 
In the latter case it would have to cross a range of hills between the Musa 
Dag and the Elma Dag. It would enable us to get oil from Persia and Iraq 
across friendly territory and not subject to blackmail from Syria and the 
Lebanon to points of easy access on the Mediterranean. A scheme of this 
kind would almost certainly be welcomed by Turkey. M. PHILIPS PRICE 


*Since the author left for the Middle East on September 11th he was unable to record 
subsequent developments.—FEditor. 





THE CYPRUS PROBLEM 


F the Government still cling to the hope, particularly after the “ dis- 
| ia ” of the Grivas diaries, not by any means accepted by the world at 

large as authentic, that ‘* moderates ” will be forthcoming to work out 
the constitution being prepared by Lord Radcliffe, and without the participa- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios, then there will be no settlement and no peace in 
Cyprus. That much is absolutely certain, and complete disillusionment for 
Sir Anthony Eden and the Colonial Secretary will come with the attempt to 
put the Government’s “ positive policy,” as Mr. Lennox-Boyd has described 
it, to the test. For it is plain that the latter is far from sure of himself, as 
statements on two consecutive days will show. At a Press conference on 
August 26, he said, in answer to reporters, “* there is no question of ruling out 
future negotiations with the Archbishop completely; next day, in an 
interview broadcast on the B.B.C.’s radio newsreel, he declared, ** We do not 
regard the Archbishop as indispensible to a negotiated settlement.” 

Having added to their long series of blunders by meeting EOKA’s truce 
gesture with a demand for surrender by the rebels, on the wrong assumption 
that the resistance movement was crumbling, it would be a further cardinal 
folly if an obtuse, self-righteous attitude towards Makarios on the part of the 
Government were to be permitted to delay a just solution and perpetuate the 
misery of the Cypriot people. On this score, two of the most responsible 
newspapers in this country, the Manchester Guardian and the Observer, are 
agreed. Says the former journal: “ It is a nice question what moral view of 
him (Makarios) we can afford to take. We encouraged terroristic resistance 
movements on the Continent; we negotiated a peace with Irish revolu- 
tionaries who had used terrorism against us and against their own people. 
Resistance movements are often ugly. The question is: do they carry the 
people with them?” The answer in Cyprus, of course, whether we like it or 
not, is “* Positively yes.” No serious investigator of the political situation 
there ever doubted it, even if it be admitted that the overwhelming majority 
of the Greek Cypriot people are opposed to violence. In Ireland, the Church 
was at first wholly against the policy of violence of the I.R.A. until the Black- 
and-Tans began murdering priests, and the government of Lloyd George 
connived at, if it did not actually encourage, raids on churches, sacristies and 
even convents. Then it could indeed be said that the Church and people were 
united in the “ fight for freedom.”” The Observer comments, ** The Govern- 
ment’s sudden sensitivity about negotiating with people who have * blood on 
their hands ’ is thoroughly unconvincing. At the time of the last negotiations 
with Makarios, when the Government had few doubts about his involvement 
with EOKA, a leading Government spokesman said in justification, ‘ If we 
refused to negotiate with people with blood on their hands, there would be 
very little opportunity for negotiation left in the world today’. And, like 
so many individuals, the paper rightly asks: “* Assuming the Grivas diaries are 
proved authentic, it remains a puzzle why the Government chose this moment 
to level its indictment against Archbishop Makarios. Nobody has ever 
seriously doubted the Archbishop’s involvement with EOKA.” 

Though the Archbishop’s association with EOKA may not be doubted, it is 
far from being in accord with the known facts that, as the Colonial Secretary 
has suggested, he was “ personal director of the whole tragic business.” 
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The Manchester Guardian, with its usual shrewdness, accurately assumes that 
Makarios’ position was * something a good deal more complex.” It was 
indeed. If the Colonial Office avows that he took “a leading part in the 
foundation of EOKA,” what is there surprising or heinous in that? Greek 
priests played a leading part in the Greek War of Independence against the 
Turks. As to Makarios having been “ personal director of the whole tragic 
business,”’ it has been noted by more than a few commentators that the diary 
extracts cover a period from January 10 to June 26 of 1955, which is four 
months before the first British in Cyprus were killed. Thus, whatever the 
Archbishop’s “ direction’ of EOKA, it must surely have terminated last 
March, when he was deported. Since then, to quote the News Chronicle, 
“* the terrorists have been more savagely active—both against the British and 
their own fellow-countrymen.” 

These facts have given the Greek Cypriot majority, as well as the Greek 
people as a whole, good reason to ask if the diary “ revelations,”’ at the 
psychological moment when the British Government were expected to react 
generously to EOKA’s peace offer, were intended to herald “ a new phase of 
British intransigence.” It was Mr. Bevan, Colonial Secretary in Labour’s 
** Shadow Cabinet,” who declared in Parliament in July, “* Were I a Cypriot 
I would try to stop all acts of violence, not only because it is the proper thing 
to do, but because it would be the most ingenious thing to do. If we could 
bring the Cypriots to stop violence, the Government would be stripped stark 
naked of any excuse for not proceeding.” Since the diary disclosures, of 
course, there has been a broadcast assurance in Cyprus by the Governor that 
the Government intended to press on with a constitution which would satisfy 
** all but a few extremists on both sides.”’ It can be predicted almost with 
certainty, however, that unless the Archbishop is brought into the preliminary 
discussions which will determine whether the proposed constitution is accept- 
able, Lord Radcliffe’s task will have proved in vain. The only Greek Cypriot 
paper to comment on the Grivas diary was the Liberal independent A/ithia, 
which said: ‘“* Was the disclosure of the Grivas documents intended to 
belittle the prestige of the Archbishop? It is a vain and unwise act, because 
the prestige of Makarios is so high that any attack of this sort only brings 
him nearer the heart of the people. Secondly, sooner or later his accusers will 
have to negotiate with him, for no one else represents the people or enjoys 
so much their confidence and respect.” 

The reality of this would seem to escape the Government, for as Lord 
Radcliffe was diligently pursuing his job of constitution-making, two further 
blunders were perpetrated by Sir John Harding. Bishop Anthimos of 
Kitium, Makarios’ second-in-cogimand, and acting head in his absence, was 
ordered to be confined to the vicinity of his own home; and the authorities 
arrested the mild and totally unaggressive Professor Nicos Kranidiotis, the 
Archbishop’s secretary, and a poet and philosopher. The result was only to 
create a new wave of indignation among the Greek Cypriot population and 
throughout Greece. Assuming that the Governor’s claim that EOKA was 
crumbling were true, how could such acts be regarded otherwise than as 
extremely provocative in an already delicate and highly emotional situation ? 
But if the Government really intends that the new constitution shall succeed— 
and it will never be accepted without a definite time-limit being set for the 
implementation of self-determination—not only the Archbishop but the full 
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Ethnarchy will have to be marshalled for the deliberations, despite the 
** medieval ” antipathies of the Governor. 

Having presumably conceded the necessity for a Greek elected majority, 
the Government need no longer consider Turkish opposition an obstacle. 
The Turks have no more than minority “ rights” in Cyprus, and Turkish 
“ strategical fears’ of a Greek-dominated Cyprus, which were made the 
excuse for Sir Anthony Eden’s vo/te-face on a previous occasion, when it was 
universally hoped that a settlement was about to be reached, have no substance 
in fact. As the Manchester Guardian commented at the time: “* The Turkish 
Government, having muzzled its Press, stifled its Opposition, and, being in 
desperate economic straits, welcomed the opportunity of a foreign diversion. 
So it has been breathing fire and slaughter, and asserting majority rights for its 
small minority in Cyprus. ... The Prime Minister, with his peculiar obstinacy, 
apparently refused to bring in the Americans and the other members of 
NATO. He kept to the ‘ imperialist’ line. A wise Prime Minister would 
never have allowed himself to get into such an ignominious position.” 

If Cyprus is, as Sir Anthony and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd have both admitted, 
an international problem, why has NATO so far not been given a chance to 
deal with it? Correspondents of American newspapers have been telling their 
public that the State Department is showing increasing alarm at the effects 
of British policy in the Middle East. Whilst British policy over Cyprus has 
killed the Balkan Tripartite Pact and driven Greece dangerously near a 
position of neutralism, with the shadow of Russia overhanging the Balkan 
scene, the Suez crisis has caused the much vaunted Baghdad Pact to topple 
down overnight, isolated the Turks, and brought even Iraq, considered to be a 
loyal friend of Britain, to the side of Nasser. It is reliably reported in Washing- 
ton that the Tory Government’s arguments in favour of a British as opposed 
to a NATO base in Cyprus are being carefully and earnestly re-examined. 
The question is being asked: Since Britain could not “ go it alone ” against 
President Nasser from Cyprus, but asked for American aid, why then does 
she need a purely British base? If Britain can act only in concert with her 
allies, then surely a NATO base would meet all needs of the West? The view 
gains force from the opinion expressed by Captain Cyril Falls, the British 
military expert, who said that, in the event of military action against Egypt, 
thousands of troops would be “ pinned down ” in Cyprus. Lacking a political 
solution entirely satisfactory to the predominantly Greek population, Britain 
would have to face the prospect of a permanently hostile situation in the 
island. 

In the inflammable state of the Mid-East, with Arab nationalism rampant 
and antagonistic to Britain, Greece alone stands out as the only country 
worthy of England’s trust. But lacking full satisfaction of Greece’s claims in 
Cyprus, the still pro-Western government of M. Karamanlis will fall, with 
unpredictible consequences. The folly, therefore, of attempting further to 
placate the Turks should be made clear, and Turkish “ threats ” seen in their 
true perspective. 

As Sir Harold Nicolson has pointed out, the Cyprus situation is complicated 
enough without our introducing into it “ the old turnip-head which so scared 
us in the past *"—‘* The Turks will fight” fantasy. Since the Suez episode, 
which completed her isolation, Turkey, with a traditional dread of Russian 
intentions, has no desire to take action which would put her outside the 
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Western fold. And no one should be in any doubt about the barrenness of 
Turkish “ claims.”” When the Turks invaded Cyprus in 1571, no single Turk 
was living there. Today the Greek population has risen to 430,000, against 
85,000 Turks. There has, in fact, always been a predominantly Greek 
population since the Greeks colonised the island in 1,400 years B.c. As to 
Turkish “ legal ” claims, they are non-existent. By the much quoted Treaty of 
Lausanne of 1923, Article 16, Turkey surrendered all titles and claims to 
Cyprus, and by Article 20 of the same treaty she recognised the annexation of 
the island by Great Britain on November 5, 1914, when Turkey entered the 
war against the allies. At the time of the signature of the treaty, the Turks 
reserved the right to receive into Turkey during the following two years any 
Cypriot Turks who wished to retain Turkish nationality, and in the period 
1923-25 they succeeded in attracting to Asia Minor about 6,500 Turks on the 
promise of grants of land. This clearly proves that Turkey considered her 
last legal links with Cyprus broken. Meanwhile, it is worth noting that a 
party of three Syrian and three Lebanese journalists have recently had the 
opportunity of seeing for themselves how baseless are the charges of Greek 
ill-treatment of Turkish minorities in Western Thrace. They have reported 
that in all districts these communities declared that they lived happily under 
the Greek laws, which showed no discrimination. Their observations are 
fully borne out by official figures of the movement of Turks in and out of 
Northern Greece. Thus, from 1948 to 1955 inclusive, 12,190 Turks left 
Greece becausg¢ of intensified Turkish propaganda about improved political 
and economic conditions in Turkey. But within the same period 9,690 of 
those Turks had returned to Greece, and many of them told the Levantine 
journalists that they were glad to return to their homes and their land. 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


HEN Cardinal Griffin died on the 19th August, the papers came out 

with a number of appreciations of the warmest kind. One of these was 

from Bishop Wand who as Bishop of London worked with the 
Cardinal on several committees and pays a tribute to his powers as an 
organiser; these tributes were anticipated by one of the foremost Catholic 
journalists, Count Michael de la Bedoyére, in a short biography which reads 
almost as a panegyric. It would really be idle to pretend that the late 
Archbishop of Westminster was outstanding as either brain or personality 
or to deny that for the last seven years his functions were impeded by heart 
trouble which clever doctors persuaded him they could cure; but no one could 
cure it. Yet, if for so long an invalid and never really a preacher or a writer, 
Cardinal Griffin was undoubtedly a man who won the warmest appreciation 
among those with whom and over whom he worked. He was a man of 
indomitable cheerfulness, very easy to approach, and with an unfailing fund of 
small-talk ; illness very seldom clouded his good humour and he had a very 
ready laugh, and a warm and friendly way of both greeting people and doing 
business. He never ceased to be at home in the milieu from which he sprang, 
and humanity meant more to him than the mitre and the pall. All this suited 
the period. For he was appointed to Westminster as the war was ending, 
and when clerics of every kind suited themselves, as they had to do, to crippling 
taxation, to socialism, and a Europe which had ceded supremacy to Russia 
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and America. If there were no place left for princes and little for peers, there 
was none for princely prelates. Much of the art of leadership nowadays is 
the art of getting liked: and who could help liking a man so kindly, so cheerful, 
so easy, so Christian as Archbishop Griffin? 

One prime necessity for the leading Roman Catholic prelate of England is 
strong patriotic feeling, and Archbishop Grimshaw, in a masterly funeral 
oration, declared that Griffin’s love for England and the Queen had to be 
seen to be believed. He was also well versed in the ways of Rome, having 
gone early to that English College which in and after the reign of Elizabeth I 
trained youths who were intrepid to offer their country its ancient worship at a 
time when to celebrate the Mass which St. Augustine brought to England 
often cost a man his life. Those days have gone by. But the English College, 
as much as any seminary, offers always a fine training to the young priest who 
prepares in the inspiring atmosphere of Rome to serve in England; and it 
refreshes him in the summer on those Alban Hills which above the lake of 
Albano take the summer breezes and look down over vineyard and olive to the 
Campagna and across it to the dim outlines of that wondrous dome which, 
in the words of Schiller, climbs like a second heaven into heaven to diffuse 
the benign secret of Rome’s sun and blue sky. At the same time as the 
English College surrounds its students with the amenity and the monuments 
of the Eternal City it gives them a seven years of training and discipline to 
prepare them for a life of efficiency and sacrifice. The student rises early 
to worship, eschews social distractions, is called often to prayer, and is given a 
thorough knowledge of the theology and the thought which give a perennial 
momentum to what St. Paul called “ the glorious gospel of the Blessed God.” 

To this young Bernard Griffin added a doctorate in Canon Law so that he 
left Rome something of a scholar. On his return to his native Birmingham 
he was picked out by his Archbishop, and did special work in directing an 
orphanage while called early to be an auxiliary Bishop. But he was known 
only to a small circle when for reasons at which people could only guess he 
was chosen by Rome above three Archbishops resident in England and the 
names of three sent to Rome by Westminster. Was the choice wise? 
Monsignor Ronald Knox says “ yes.” He was thinking that it was well to 
have a man of Griffin’s type in a world where the Left had suddenly assumed 
domination over the Right. But opinions differ. The new Archbishop 
began by being energetic, got quickly in touch with German prelates, and 
proved a kindly co-operator in works of welfare and mercy. But he had little 
understanding of the general religious atmosphere and culture of England; 
and if he had the advantages of a mind with a legal training he was not quite 
without its defects. He developed certain existing organisations; but not 
looking beyond Roman Catholocism into the spiritual needs and cravings of 
contemporary England, he could not even win over to his views of Catholic 
Schools such a strong and conciliatory Churchman as Mr. R. A. Butler. 

His predecessor, Cardinal Hinsley, had been extremely popular in the 
nation as a whole because of his ready denunciation of national socialism and 
fascism, especially after Hitler and Mussolini forced their countries into war 
which ruined those countries as well as ours. Hinsley was friendly to move- 
ments of Christian rapprochement and encouraged an interesting band of 
younger Catholics, especially laymen, to give a lead to enterprising movements 
touching politics and culture. His last words “ Poor David” showed how 
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much his heart turned towards the finished writer and wit whom he raised to 
be a Bishop and whom apparently he envisaged as his successor—this is the 
Archbishop David Mathew who later became his successor as Apostolic 
Delegate in Africa. Hinsley’s private secretary, Monsignor Elwes, came 
from a family as gifted as it is distinguished. But as soon as Archbishop 
Griffin came to Westminster he replaced these Oxford men of ennobled 
Catholic families by others from a quite different milieu. Monsignor Knox 
was the only convert he at first favoured, though he finally found a place for 
Monsignor Gordon Wheeler. When, at the end of his reign, he was approached 
by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson and other Anglican clergy disturbed by the 
policy of Archbishop Fisher, he admitted that he did not know what to do 
with them or for them. His attitude towards the Church of England and its 
members, in spite of his warm heart and his spiritual sincerity, was so dis- 
couraging that it strengthened the militant Protestantism of Archbishop 
Fisher who went to Lambeth at much the same time as Bernard Griffin came 
to Westminster, till Dr. Fisher went so far as to say that the greatest obstacle 
in the way of Christian unity and conciliation was the stand of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His words were misquoted in the Press till it was believed 
in Rome that he had said that the Catholic Church was the greatest obstacle 
to Christianity. Belligerence of this kind—especially as its statements are so 
easily misquoted—is always to be deprecated; but never more than now when 
Christendom as a whole is threatened by the embattled power of Communism 
with its despotic control of nine hundred million men. And in this time of 
danger from without, Christian denominations as a whole face an appalling 
decline in Church attendance. It might indeed seem that Christendom is 
disintegrating. But it is not so. With lessened zeal comes a calmer temper. 
Sectarian animosity has given way to movements not only of co-operation 
but of comprehension. What dominates the Christendom of today is the 
oecumenical spirit which looks not to controversy but towards keeping the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of Peace. 

Newman in his Protestant days believed that Roman Catholics were 
idolaters, buying with indulgences a license to sin: now, on the contrary, 
Protestants recognise that the Catholics have a devotion and a faith in Christ 
which brings into Church in England on a Sunday twice as many worshippers 
as the religion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the frequent communions 
and the ardent loyalty of the Catholics, their firmness and their definiteness 
in the face of Communism, present something which impresses, not repels, 
the oecumenical temper. The great need of the time is for this cosmopolitan 
religion to be presented in a way attuned to the spirit, the traditions, the 
culture of the English-speaking world. The Anglican Church, and indeed 
all who prize the Bible, partake a tradition of Christian culture which no 
Cardinal can discount or disdain. That tradition is essential to the well- 
being and the future of Christendom, in which the British Commonwealth 
and the English language have a noble part to play; and we now need at 
Westminster an Archbishop who will lead Catholics to play their part in it. 
Yes, the next Archbishop of Westminster could and should exercise a 
ministry which all Britain would appreciate. While he points out to the 
Catholics the life and power in their own inspired Book and Liturgy, he 
speaks of things dear already to the soul of England. He works for unity 
when he extends and strengthens the spiritual life. And the barriers between 
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Catholicism and Protestantism fall as they join to defend the West against 
the common enemy of Christendom. ROBERT SENCOURT 


ELECTION ISSUES IN U.S.A. 
HE political primaries held this year as preliminaries to the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions for nomination of presidential candidates 
were of as little significance as usual. They served only to indicate some 
areas of voting strength of the candidates. Only nineteen primaries were held, 
in less than half of the States. Not all delegates selected were bound to vote 
for any candidate, and some promises made were provisional. 

The platform committees were not selected by formal vote. There being 
no distinctive political philosophies, the “ planks ”’ of the two platforms were 
emphatic restatements of current and obvious proximate issues for popular 
digestion with the aid of uninspired oratory. The popularity of regional party 
leaders was secondary at both conventions, for both President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Adlai Stevenson had no actual competitors as national political 
personalities. Each accepted his Party’s piatform as including compromises 
satisfactory to him, which meant that the Party accepted the candidate’s 
outlook more than the candidate the Party’s. This was much truer of Mr. 
Eisenhower than of Mr. Stevenson. The compromises did not require sacri- 
fice of objectives by delegates representing groups—Agriculture, Business or 
Labour—seeking concessions or benefits by political means. Compromises 
were possible as much because of the institution of lobbying for or against 
legislation in Washington as because of the popularity of the candidates. 
The platforms concern these three groups most immediately and all three 
have effective lobbies in the capital. There many groups compete keenly to 
promote or defeat Bills in Congress, and group interest often transcends 
Party interest. Most of the recent major legislation was supported and 
opposed by both Republicans and Democrats. 

There was much more than the obvious disharmony, the compromises 
notwithstanding. The failure of Mr. Stassen’s crusade against nomination of 
Mr. Nixon as Republican vice-presidential candidate was failure of some 
personages high in the Republican hierarchy as well. Governor Herter, 
while dissociating himself from Mr. Stassen’s efforts, would have accepted 
“ drafting,”” and Governor Knight was a very disappointed aspirant. The 
contest between Mr. Knight’s supporters and Mr. Nixon’s was intense and 
had to be hushed before the convention began in the interest of unanimity. 

There was less harmony at the Democrats’ convention than the eventual 
unanimous nomination of Mr. Stevenson indicated. Most of the opposition 
to the Democrats’ candidate was from the South. President Eisenhower's 
popularity ensured him more southern support than Mr. Stevenson obtained, 
although the Civil Rights “ planks ”’ of the two platforms are similar and the 
Supreme Court’s ruling for racial integration in schools was a result of the 
President’s appointment of Chief Justice Warren, and integration is the main 
social issue in the South. 

Mr. Truman lost his influence as a leading Democrat as an outcome of 
discord. The impact of his assertion that Mr. Stevenson would not be 
elected if nominated was the loss of about 20 votes, but Mr. Stevenson with- 
stood the attack decisively and has evidently established leadership of the 
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Democratic Party. The significance is that the programme of the Party will 
emphasize positive liberal goals, broadly conceived through imaginative 
effort, but subject to modification to make concessions to the South. This 
distinguishes Mr. Stevenson’s policy from that of Governor Harriman, who 
received Mr. Truman’s support mainly because he would have sought to 
continue the Fair Deal without compromise. 

According to a survey made by the Hearst Press, Agriculture will be the 
most important issue. Foreign Policy was voted second. The main issues may 
be discussed under four heads. 

(1) Agriculture. Both Republicans and Democrats are directing their 
main field efforts to the farmers because the votes of the Agricultural South 
and West will be decisive. Neither candidate can expect a large majority in 
the North and East. The Democrats have offered farm price support of from 
90 to 100 per cent of parity, which is a ratio of prices of farm products to the 
prices of farm purchases. The Republicans chose flexible price support vary- 
ing from 75 per cent when surpluses are large to about 82 per cent when they 
are small, and more recently the soil bank plan by which farmers are to be 
paid to keep land out of cultivation, and also research to find new industrial 
uses for farm products. The farm surplus problem was not discussed funda- 
mentally at either convention. It is complex: in a report made in January 
this year by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development it was disclosed that net farm incomes had been 
declining although $7 billion worth of farm products had accumulated “ in 
government hands or under government loans.”’ Price changes varied 
from 1947-1949 to 1954 from an increase of 15 per cent for North Carolina 
tobacco and cotton to a 23 per cent decrease for “ inter-mountain ”’ cattle. 
The farm population is 22 million of whom one million, most of them in the 
South, do not possess sufficient resources to earn satisfactory incomes. 
Price support alone cannot raise the living standards of these marginal 
farmers considerably. The Research and Policy Committee’s report also 
shows that two million farm families benefited most from price support: the 
average of their incomes in 1949 was $5,075. The average net farm income 
in 1953 was $3,459, but the average for non-farm families was $6,393. The 
average of farm incomes is less and increases at a lesser rate because of the 
nearly static income average of 1.6 million non-progressive farm families, 
which is $2,200. 

Price support has not achieved uniformity in stability of farm prices. For 
example, the Committee’s report shows that wheat and cotton prices have 
been stable for three years, corn prices have not, and the prices of hogs have 
fluctuated widely. But even price stability could not make parity an un- 
qualified success, for parity itself has been unstable. This ratio was 80 in the 
1930s, 105 in 1942, 110 in 1943, 115 in 1947. If flexible farm prices were 
instituted government prices would be reduced when farm products were 
plentiful. Farm income could decline and non-farm incomes could rise in 
some circumstances, for example when industrial productivity increased. 
If the prices of all consumers’ goods produced by the industries which had 
increased their productivity were raised to pass on to consumers the cost of 
the increase in the incomes of the industrial workers, the consumers who had 
contracts with escalator clauses and were not employed in the same industries 
would receive an increase in income as soon as the increase in prices was 
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reflected in the Cost of Living Index. Farmers would have to wait till the 
output of the farms was sufficiently reduced to warrant an increase in govern- 
ment support prices. Some farmers would undoubtedly seek to increase their 
own productivity and sell more at the minimum parity ratio of 75. But the 
open market demand for farm products being inelastic relative to demand 
for many other goods, it may not be possible for farmers to reduce their 
prices considerably without reduction of gross incomes. 

Also, industrial and other non-farm incomes could fall while government 
support prices rose above 75 per cent of parity. Only those persons whose 
incomes are adjusted, by contract, to price changes would certainly be 
compensated. The inelastic demand for farm products would in this case 
enable the farmers to increase open-market pricessomewhat. There would then 
be acase forthe governmentto pay supplementary incomes to all persons whose 
costs of farm products, as a ratio of income, had increased. Some industries 
whose vicissitudes were comparable with the farmers’ could also claim parity 
price support and may get it in some form, such as reduction of excise tax or 
tariff. Whether price support be flexible and the soil bank plan eventually 
replace it, or price support be rigid, higher prices must be paid for agricultural 
products, apart from the tax revenue used for government buying, as long as 
the objective is to reduce output. Surveys made in March and April by the 
Wall Street Journal in key farm States—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas—disclosed “ deep-rooted’ dis- 
satisfaction with the President’s policy of flexible price support. A series of 
interviews with the Journal’s reporters in August indicated that the “ revolt ”’ 
had abated somewhat in some areas because of recent increases in some prices. 
This early advantage that the Democrats gained could be offset by opposition 
to them in some areas of the South, notably Mississippi and Georgia. For 
example the Georgia delegation to their convention voted unanimously for a 
minor candidate, “* to preserve the sovereignty of Georgia.” 

(2) Foreign Policy. The Republican goals may be summed up as (a) 
impartiality in relations with Israel and the Arab States, (4) more loans and 
less grants to foreign countries, (c) peace, for prosperity at home, and (d) freer 
trade. To these must be added (e) Mr. Eisenhower’s pre-convention re- 
emphasis on armed strength adequate to discourage war, and (/) his recent 
statement of no disapproval of neutrality of foreign countries as between the 
West and the Communist countries. The Democrats would have (a) continued 
reciprocal trade, which does not, however, mean opposition to freer trade, 
(h) balance of power between Arabs and Jews in the Middle East, and (c) free 
use of the Suez Canal by all nations. 

The inadequacy of these “ planks” for public discussion is due in part to the 
prevalent Press and Radio campaign against foreign spending and foreign 
commitments generally which was characteristic of the United States’ foreign 
policy before World War I; in part to the anxiety of the Republicans to avoid 
seeming to perpetuate the Truman-Acheson policies; in part to the conviction 
of the Democrats that many votes might be lost if they seemed to justify 
Republican Press and Radio sanctions for identity with internationalists. 
For example in the mid-West, where the campaign is intense, Senator Wiley, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and a known supporter 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s foreign aid policy, was not re-nominated by the Wisconsin 
Republicans as a candidate for the Senate after he was attacked for attach- 
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ment to “internationalism.” An effort is made in network broadcasts to 
make the word * Democrat ” synonymous with * Liberal,”’ then to show that 
** Liberal ”’ is synonymous with * Socialist,” and that socialists as doctrinaire 
people are dedicated to internationalism rather than to Americanism. 
Therefore the foreign policy of the Democrats must be un-American. Another 
example of the campaign of criticism of foreign spending which is always in 
the air and must be taken into account by presidential candidates has been 
given by the Chicago Herald Tribune, the outstanding Republican newspaper 
in the Middle West. In a broadcast from Washington the Tribune’s repre- 
sentative, Walter Trohan, asserted that the $52 billion of foreign aid given 
since the war was evidently wasted because: (1) Britain the greatest bene- 
ficiary promotes socialism, (2) Greece received aid but Communists in Greece 
and Cyprus agitate for union, (3) the United States straddles the issue in the 
Middle East, although aid is given to Egypt and Israel, (4) the United States 
finances indirectly the French fight against freedom in North Africa and must 
lose friends if the French lose, (5) foreign aid as given is not an outward 
manifestation of United States’ policy. 

Most of the major issues of foreign policy were omitted from the policy 
statements. An adequate perspective of the problems must begin with the 
United Nations, unless persistence in using that organization only for con- 
venience is to be encouraged and its members are to return to the dangers of 
unrestricted balance of power tactics. The membership of the United 
Nations is divided into three groups: (1) the Western Democracies led by the 
United States, (2) the Soviet Union’s nations, and (3) the Afro-Asian nations. 
Both the second and third groups have more support than membership 
indicates, and there is an admitted ideological contest between the United 
States and the Soviet Union for independence or adherence of member and 
non-member nations and budding States in the Middle East, Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere. In this contest the Soviet Union’s nations have the advantage of 
unification, albeit enforced. None may commit any overt act that would 
alienate any foreign government and none would vote at the United Nations 
otherwise than in accordance with Soviet Policy. The United States does not 
have a compensating or greater advantage in co-ordination of policy with its 
allies, and it is urgent that the areas of conflict and fundamental differences in 
outlook be reduced. For example France represses nationalism still, and both 
France and the present British Government still insist at the United Nations 
that colonial questions are domestic, thus embittering peoples in colonial 
areas with whom most of the Middle East is in deep sympathy. This gives 
strength to the Afro-Asian grouping as an anti-Western bloc instead of for 
discussion of regional problems. 

The British and French preparation to settle the Suez Canal problem by 
force without reference to the United Nations produced the same effect but 
more acutely. It strengthened anti-Western Arab sentiment and in some 
degree impaired the Baghdad pact which the United States supports. The 
threat to cut the flow of oil to the West, if Egypt was attacked, must concern 
the United States, for it would practically cripple two of its strongest allies. Yet 
this urgent question was only mentioned by the Democrats and vaguely 
implied by the Republicans, and the mention made by the Democrats was in 
substance a repetition of the most practicable proposal already made by 
India, i.e. for an International Advisory Board, since Egypt must keep the 
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canal open, as the purpose of nationalization was to obtain revenue for 
development. The major foreign policy problems of the United States—the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia, indifference of Japan as an ally, Formosa and its 
advanced defences, and reunification of Germany—cannot all, if any, be 
solved by a uniform policy of /aissez faire. But the powerful negative Press 
and Radio campaigns on the one hand and niggardly use of the means of 
communication for unbiased public discussion of international affairs on the 
other make it difficult for presidential and congressional candidates to discuss 
foreign policy constructively without risk of loss of votes. The consequent 
reticence is, however, too dangerous. 

(3) Civil Rights. The compromises made with southern political leaders 
and public of European origin left little distinction between the Republican 
and the Democratic policy. Both parties accept the ruling of the Supreme 
Court for racial integration in schools but neither would enforce it directly 
by legal physical means, mainly because of the open hostility of more than a 
hundred southern congressmen. Both are reconciled to persuasion to make 
the ruling effective. If President Eisenhower was re-elected the process 
of integration, which he has accelerated, would depend on the work of a 
commission. But some members would have to be of African origin. There 
would be conflict within the commission as there was during the taking of 
evidence by the Platform Committee at the Democratic Convention. 
The bare statement by the Democrats of intention to end illegal discrimination 
implies, in the context of their compromise, that means that may be expedient 
would be used to ensure the civil rights of the 17 million people of African 
origin in the United States. 

(4) Business and Labour. The Republicans propose a reduction of one- 
third in the tax on profits not exceeding $25,000, higher rates of depreciation 
for small business units, and effective control of mergers. The Democrats 
offer lower taxes and lower rates of interest for small firms. The Democrats 
insist on repeal on the Taft-Hartley Act. The Republicans would revise it. 
The Democrats seek a minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour. The present 
rate of $1.00 an hour was the result of a compromise. President Eisenhower 
had recommended 90 cents. Prosperity exists. These alternative proposals 
are for its continuance and increase, all other factors operating appropriately. 
Expectations of continuing prosperity are well founded. Business demand 
for bank loans has been increasing, and higher interest rates and open-market 
operations of the Federal Reserve have effectively controlled the increase in 
borrowing, which was $4 billion in the first half of the year. Most of this 
increase has been for investment in business plant and equipment. Employ- 
ment figures vary from 63 to 66 million, but are not always given as a pro- 
portion of the labour force. The prosperity, however, was inherited in 1952, 
and the means used by the present administration to keep it steady have been 
those devised by the Democrats. These means were recently disclosed in a 
copyrighted article in The New York Times, by Edwin L. Dale, as (1) a 
deliberate budget deficit of $4.2 billion for the fiscal year 1954, (2) a change by 
the Federal Reserve from tight to easy money, (3) The tight money itself was 
reinforced by a Treasury 33 per cent bond issue. Money is still being kept 
tight in the present prosperity and tax reductions are being deferred. Campaign 
promises to reduce taxes are cautious and specific. | WILLIAM E. GORDON 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A 
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INCE the general election of January French politics have been dominated 

by the North African problem. There is a growing conviction that in 

Algeria the future position of France in the world is at stake. In launching 
the loan to meet exceptional military expenses M. Ramadier, the Minister for 
Economic Affairs, expressed this idea. The history of the last twenty years, 
he said, had shown that “ the road to French safety, the road of liberty, passed 
through Algiers.”” The Suez dispute raised wider issues, but it fitted particu- 
larly into the vital problem of the French situation in North Africa. The 
language in which M. Mollet denounced the nationalization of the canal was 
coloured by his concern about repercussions in Algeria. 

By a curious irony the management of policy is in the hands of a Ministry 
directed by the Socialists—more definitely so since the resignation of the 
Radical M. Mendés-France. Its direct supporters, including the Radicals 
and other electoral allies of the Republican Front, are a minority in a singu- 
larly confused National Assembly. If the Government has survived without 
serious danger for seven months it is, first of all, because of the strong 
strategic position of the Socialist group in this peculiarly constituted National 
Assembly. The Conservatives, and the Right generally, would prefer a 
Government of “national union,” excluding the Communists, and the 
Poujadists being presumably self-excluded. But such a combination could not 
have a working majority without the Socialists. That is the Government’s 
first line of defence against the natural opposition of the Conservatives. It has 
enjoyed an equally sure defence in its Algerian policy. This policy was not 
quite the original policy with which the Mollet Government started. In 
January, largely under the energetic impulsion of M. Mendés-France, the 
Government had favoured a plan, which, besides military operations to 
re-establish order, would include active measures to keep or recapture the 
good-will of the mass of the Mussulman population, and also measures 
to check the activities of those elements in the administration, the muncipal- 
ities and vested interests which obstructed reforms. After the hostile recep- 
tion from a section of the Algiers population which met M. Mollet on his 
visit of February 6 the Prime Minister abruptly abandoned this scheme. 
The Liberal General Catroux, who had been appointed Minister-Resident, 
resigned without even making the journey to Algiers. M. Lacoste, who 
succeeded him, promptly declared that he would not “ fight on two fronts,” 
repressing rebellion on one side and taking measures on the other side which 
might alienate the European population. 

A policy which laid emphasis on the immediate necessity of protecting the 
life and property of the French population attracted general support in 
popular opinion in France. It reassured the Conservatives and Nationalists 
in Parliament who, while rebellion was active, looked with suspicion on 
proposals for negotiation. At the end of February M. Mollet broadcast a call 
for a truce, promising that three months after arms were laid down free 
elections would be held and a representative body would be thus established 
with which a political solution could be negotiated. The rebels made no 
response to this appeal. M. Lacoste had counted on the progress of pacifica- 
tion being sufficient by this autumn to permit a positive approach to a 
political solution with Mussulman co-operation. It is affirmed that in certain 
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regions order has been restored and the confidence of the local Mussulman 
population regained. But this progress is patchy. The rebel leaders, moreover, 
have latterly taken to fresh tactics and extended terrorism to new areas, 
obviously to compel a dispersion of the forces of order. Whether from 
optimism inspired by local successes of pacification, or from the strengthening 
of a feeling, always present, that military action has not of itself done much to 
promote a political solution, suggestions have been put forward from several 
quarters that the time has come for a clear statement of official political aims 
in Algeria. M. Mollet, early in September, paid a brief visit to M. Lacoste, 
convalescent after a serious operation, and projected a longer stay in Algeria 
at the end of the month to discuss the opportunity of an announcement of 
aims and perhaps of a definition of the future political status. So far, the 
fuadamental principles already set forth hold the field: Algeria must be 
indissolubly linked with France, and the “ personality ” of Algeria must be 
respected. 

One cause of the suggestions for a new announcement of aims is undoubtedly 
the impact of the Suez canal crisis. Not that there is any absolute connection 
between the two affairs: if there were no Suez crisis there would still be an 
Algerian problem. At the back of many minds there is perhaps the idea that 
the Suez problem, especially if it were settled to the satisfaction of the French, 
might be the occasion, though not the cause, of a new departure in Algerian 
policy. It might be a psychological opportunity. The Government’s position 
appears to be that its firm attitude on Suez is taken on the merits of that 
question itself, and would have been adopted if there were no Algerian 
complication. It has been described as an “ anti-Munich ”’ stand. 

From the nationalization of the canal to the visit of the Five to Cairo the 
French Cabinet was continuously repgrted to be unanimous. Much of its 
diplomatic action has taken place in the absence of Parliament, but before 
Parliament separated for the summer recess at the end of July opinion in the 
National Assembly was favourable to the Government. Apart from the 
special position of the Communists, the Press continued to support the official 
position. For the maintenance of unanimity M. Mollet enjoyed the advantage 
of being at once Prime Minister and leader of the Socialist party. A good deal 
must be allowed also for the personality of M. Mollet. He began shakily as 
Prime Minister after his unfortunate experience at Algiers on February 6, 
but he has steadily increased his authority. His speech on Euratom, 
delivered with the conviction of a faithful “* European,” rallied Parliamentary 
opinion and considerably raised the general estimate of his power. 

It is the concentration on the Algerian problem which has given this 
Legislature, so far, a kind of ad hoc Ministerial stability. While keeping up an 
independent attitude and refraining from definite coalition with parties out- 
side its own supporters, the Government has nevertheless manoeuvred to 
avoid dangerous clashes. It has been helped, from interested motives, by the 
Communists and the M.R.P. on either side. The Communists vociferously 
proclaimed their hope for an eventual Popular Front Government as soon as 
Parliament met, and in their recent Congress at Le Havre they still maintained 
their tactical objective of an ultimate alliance with the Socialists. It would 
not be consistent with this aim to bring the Government down, whatever their 
opinion of its Algerian policy. On their side the M.R.P. also pay court to the 
Socialist party. It is their constant preoccupation to be regarded by the 
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electorate as a party of scoial reform and not as the Left wing of the Right. 
In the present National Assembly They are also anxious lest the Socialists 
should be driven to depend on the favour or the tolerance of the Communists. 
It may be said, paradoxically, that the M.R.P. vote for the Government 
because the Communists vote for it. 

By using its privileged position the Government has been able to carry some 
social reforms such as might be expected of a Socialist Ministry in unfettered 
command of a majority. Allocations to the aged have been increased at 
considerable cost. Holidays with pay have been increased from two to three 
weeks annually. The restriction of the scales of wages in different zones of the 
country have been modified in favour of workpeople. The financial burden of 
some of these reforms falls upon employers. The increase in old age alloca- 
tions has been financed by new taxation. 

Behind all these political and military activities looms the menace of 
inflation. After a long period of stability prices began to rise some months 
ago. The index figure of wholesale prices again increased by 1.5 per cent in 
August (a provisional figure) and there was a slight rise in the index of retail 
prices. The destructive frost of February heavily reduced the wheat crop 
and the price of wheat this year has been raised. For some time the repeated 
rises in wages had no serious effect on prices, because actual production kept 
pace with them, but productivity did not grow at the same rate, so that a 
potential menace remains. The threatening increase in the Budget deficit 
was also favourable to inflation. The Government has announced a general 
resistance to the tendency. M. Ramadier, the Minister for Economic Affairs, 
proposes to seek large economies by slowing down the recruiting of State 
employees and other means. Industrial prices have been blocked by decree. 
The Prime Minister is reported to be anxious to avoid movements for the 
increase of wages this au'‘umn. In addition to expenditure in metropolitan 
France the course of events in North Africa will necessitate great sums for 
development. In making an appeal for subscriptions to the new loan to meet 
military expenses M. Mollet pointed out that when peace came Algeria would 
have need of an “ immense aid ” from France itself. 

Extra taxation having been imposed recently, so much objection was raised 
to a further instalment of the same kind that the Government decided to have 
recourse to a loan. The loan is issued at par and will bear interest at 5 per 
cent. It is redeemable in fifteen years by annual instalments by lot. A novel 
feature is that the price of redemption will be dependent on the increase in the 
index figures of the value of Bourse securities. The determining figure will be 
the mean between the index of securities of fixed yield and securities of variable 
yield. The index for the year 1955 is the standard of comparison. If, at the 
date of redemption of any part of the loan, the Bourse index was, say, 
20 per cent above the 1955 level, the loan holder being reimbursed would 
receive 20 per cent over the par value of his holding. In no case would he be 
repaid below par. M. Mollet has given an assurance that a scheme of fiscal 
reform will shortly be submitted. Fiscal reform is long overdue. Direct 
income tax is at present so subject to evasion that it bears unfairly on the 
section of employed persons whose income is precisely known and cannot be 
concealed from the income tax authorities. 

Independent Morocco and Tunisia continue to present critical problems 
almost every day and the road to finally settled relations with France must be 
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long. Both countries need aid, and Morocco, in particular, is in need of 
financial assistance. In June the National Assembly adopted a /oi cadre 
prescribing the framework of institutions which can be applied to the French 
overseas territories, and particularly to African territories. This measure 
does not seem to have been taken before it was needed, but it is to the credit 
of the Mollet Government that the problem should have been approached in 
this way, in recognition of the general evolution which is occurring among so 
many peoples. France is, in short, facing an immense and delicate task of 
transforming the institutions of an empire. It undertakes it at a time when the 
stability of its own government is not firmly established in a Chamber not 
well organized to produce a government. The economic situation has some 
formidable aspects, in steel production, for instance; but the withdrawal of so 
many young men from industry to service in Algeria must have a damaging 
effect on an economy already without serious unemployment. 

Colonel Nasser’s rejection of the proposals for international control of the 
Suez Canal had always seemed possible. The scheme, put forward immedi- 
ately afterwards by the British and French Governments with the active 
approval of the United States, to set up a provisional co-operative organiza- 
tion of users of the canal came as a surprise to French opinion. Although 
Parliament was not in session there was no apparent reason to doubt that, 
up to this stage, the Government’s action continued to be approved by the 
groups which had usually supported it in the National Assembly. 

Vernon, France W. L. MIDDLETON 


MARLBOROUGH SIXTY YEARS AGO 


HE nucleus of Marlborough College was the palatial residence of the 
‘ie The seventh Duke of Somerset, who died in 1750, left the 

property to his only surviving child, who was Baroness Percy in her own 
right, and married the Earl, afterwards Duke, of Northumberland. The 
Castle at Marlborough was then let as an hotel to an innkeeper on a lease of 
21 years. It was called the Castle Inn, and Mr. George Smith, the Host, 
inserted an advertisement in the Salishury Journal and Devizes Mercury of 
August 17th, 1752, in which he said * I beg leave to inform the public that I 
have fitted up the Castle at Marlborough in the most genteel and commodious 
manner, and opened it as an Inn where the nobility and gentry may depend 
on the best accommodation and treatment.”” Lord Macaulay gives a vivid 
description of Chatham’s residence in the Inn on his way back from Bath. 
He remained at Marlborough for a fortnight. As Horace Walpole tells us, 
“He was still inaccessible and invisible though surrounded by a crowd of 
domestics that occupied the whole Inn and wore the appearance of a little 
Court.”” Another important visitor was the great Duke of Wellington who 
came to Marlborough during the heavy snowstorm of the Christmas of 1836. 
He arrived on a Monday evening in his coach and four with outriders. The 
next morning his Grace started on his journey, but the carriage got stuck in a 
wheat field between Marlborough and Badminton where he was going to 
give away the daughter of the late Duke of Beaufort, and attend the marriage 
ceremony. One of the outriders discovered the road surveyor who readily 
came to the assistance of the Duke whom he piloted across the country till 
they came to “a sound-bottomed road.” At that time 42 coaches passed 
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every day through the town of Marlborough, and the journey from London 
was done at the rate of 10 miles an hour including stoppages; but the days of 
stage coaches were numbered, and when the Great Western Railway was 
built the coaches were one by one driven off the road. The lease of the Castle 
Inn was running out, and no one was prepared to take on such a losing 
venture. A committee formed by the Rev. Charles Plater with the view of 
establishing a public school for the sons of the clergy and others thought that 
the Castle Inn would be convenient for a school, and in 1842 the scheme took 
shape. In the following year 200 boys gathered in the old hall of the Seymours 
on the banks of the Kennett in the month of August. This dramatic event was 
absolutely unprecendented in scholastic history. The main aim of the 
founders of Marlborough was to give a first-class education at a low price to 
the sons of clergymen, as the few great public schools of that day were quite 
beyond the means of a large portion of the clergy. Mr. Plater’s design was 
taken up eagerly by a number of gentlemen who, inspired by motives which 
were entirely philanthropic, carried it into execution by the summer of 1843. 
The sons of clergymen were to pay 30 guineas per annum, and the sons of 
laymen 50 guineas. A circular letter was addressed to all the leading clergy 
and many prominent laymen. A meeting was held in London at which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury took the chair while the Bishops of London, 
Salisbury, Oxford and Chichester, Lord Eldon and Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
moved and seconded the various resolutions and a committee was appointed 
to take active proceedings in the matter. Fortunate indeed was the chance 
which threw in the way of the founders of the new school the grand old Inn 
and former Manor House at Marlborough. The old coaching days are now 
only represented by the legendary “* phantom coach” which is still said to 
drive round the Court at night. 

I went to Marlborough in the year 189], and after an examination I was 
placed in the Middle Fourth where we were obliged to adhere strictly to the 
study of Latin and Greek. The Greek consisted of the translation of 
Xenophon, and it is quite certain that the monotony of the endless parasangs 
discouraged a good many boys. It was not merely Greek which they learnt 
to detest but in fact all forms of study. It would have been so much better if 
they could have been given something which would have interested them. 
A systematic course in the history of English Literature, with examples taken 
from the great authors, would have had an extremely beneficial effect. If only 
we had been given an opportunity of writing English essays, this would have 
been of inestimable advantage. The two hours French given weekly were 
really nothing more than a farce, because no attempt was made to teach any- 
thing at all. The boys were given English sentences to translate and were 
told to “ do a little verk just for a change,” and as they knew perfectly well 
that though these exercises were collected they were never corrected and 
never returned to them, they naturally ceased to write anything except their 
letters home or whatever may have amused them at the time. The fact that 
both Oxford and Cambridge made both Greek and Latin compulsory was 
the reason why the largest number of the ablest boys went on to the classical 
side as they had the ambition to proceed to the University. The modern 
side consisted of boys of far less capacity as a rule, and in fact a classical 
master who found that a boy in his Form was not making progress would 
recommend in his report that he should be transferred to the modern side. 
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The modern side therefore became more or less of a dumping ground for the 
less able boys. 

So far as classical education was concerned, it was unfortunate that the 
Headmaster placed men in charge of classical Forms who really had not the 
necessary qualifications. I remember that the “ Shell ’’ Form was entrusted 
to a mathematician—a man who was a Cambridge Wrangler, but when it was 
a question of teaching classics it was evident that he was attempting a subject 
with which he was really not familiar. I personally was much disappointed 
when my Latin proses were returned with scarcely any correction whatsoever, 
though I was fully conscious that they were defective, and would have given 
anything to have had some criticisms which would have been of service to me. 
In the Upper Fourth a history specialist was in charge of the Form. When- 
ever he came to a difficult passage in Cicero, which neither the boys nor even 
the master could tackle, he had no hesitation in sending one of the abler boys 
to a colleague who was a better classical scholar than himself to ask for an 
explanation of this knotty passage. The boy very soon returned with the 
translation supplied by the classical scholar, and the class was then able to 
proceed with the reading of Cicero. 

I remember that in the Lower Fifth one whole hour per week was devoted 
to reciting the verbs in mi, and when one hears Professors talking about the 
classics as Humanities one cannot help smiling when one has been through 
such an experience as this. In the Middle Fifth for instance an immense 
amount of time was devoted to the very minute study of the Greek conditional 
sentences, and every day some exercises were devoted to them. Herodotus 
was read in this Form, but simply as a grammatical exercise. Questions of 
syntax were raised, but there was no attempt whatever to interest the boys in 
the subject matter of this wonderful narrative. The Form master was also 
the French teacher, and as his pronunciation was very peculiar one can 
realise how a boy like myself, who had been brought up by his mother to 
speak French and had had French governesses, found it difficult to pursue his 
study of the language. Anyone who read French aloud, and whose pro- 
nunciation was more or less French, was laughed at and denounced by the 
other boys as affected. With this denunciation the Form master himself 
seemed to be in full sympathy. 

Marlborough, like, I suppose, most other schools, devoted its half holidays, 
and what were called the non-fag days, that is to say those days on which 
there was only one hour's school before tea, to football, and no doubt that 
was a most exhilarating exercise, but during the summer many boys grudged 
having to spend the whole afternoon right up to 5 o’clock on the cricket field. 
Supposing your own side was in you sat about with nothing whatever to do. 
You got no exercise, and perhaps when your innings was reached you made 
two or three runs, and then you were either bowled out or caught out. The 
consequence was that the afternoon was wasted. One had a very distinct 
longing to get up into that beautiful Savernake forest with its exquisite foliage, 
or roam over the superb downs. There was a Natural History Society which 
was flourishing, and there was fortunately a rule that boys belonging to that 
Society should be given one afternoon off from compulsory cricket so that 
they might devote themselves to the study of botany or other aspects of 
nature. 

I am bound to say that the food at Marlborough was quite insufficient. 
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I remember well as a little boy waiting outside the dining hall on a half 
holiday and praying that the doors might soon be opened, because I was so 
exceedingly hungry that I could not settle down to anything in the way of 
reading or serious study. Every boy was provided for tea with bread and one 
pat of butter, but the small boys would consider themselves fortunate if their 
pat of butter was not taken away from them by some of their older comrades, 
and they were left with nothing but the dry bread. When I became a master 
I had to take my turn on duty in the Great Hall, and I remember well how 
at supper time when the boys came out of chapel, while the Sixth Form were 
given bread and butter at the high table, the other boys were only provided 
with a sort of dog biscuit known as “ kil hallers ”’ (College Hall), which 
could be purchased at that time for 4d. per lb. The boys found it very 
difficult to bite these, but they knew that if they waited till all the Sixth Form 
boys had left the hall I would call them up to the high table and distribute the 
bread which was left over. It was true that all the butter had long since 
disappeared, but the boys ate ravenously the dry bread. For doing this I was 
actually rebuked by the steward who said that the bread and butter at the 
high table was the privilege of the Sixth Form. I replied that the small boys 
must be extremely hungry if they would accept so eagerly the dry bread which 
I offered them, and I told him that whenever I was in charge I was determined 
to distribute it to the boys. If he liked to report me to the Bursar he could do 
so, and I would tell him what I thought about the matter. 

There was in my time a very considerable amount of bullying. It is true 
that the prefects were boys in the sixth Form, but they had extraordinarily 
little influence. The real power was exercised by the athletes—boys who, 
because they had got into the Eleven or the Fifteen were made captains of their 
houses. It is surprising how much athletics were exalted and schoolwork 
despised. One Christmas the subject set for holiday reading was two very 
delightful essays of Lord Macaulay, which I read with the utmost pleasure, 
and when on returning to school I took the examination on this subject, I was 
awarded the prize which gave me very much joy at the time. But I certainly 
felt that I was being badly treated when the same evening after the announce- 
ment had been made on the notice board that I was the prizewinner, I had 
hurled at my head a Latin Dictionary for having “* swotted ’’—that was the 
word used—in the holidays. The fact that boys in the Eleven or in the 
Fifteen were allowed to wear a special cap and tie gave them an extraordinary 
pre-eminence as compared with the ordinary boy who wore nothing but a 
black tie with his black coat. Even members of the Twenty-two, that is to say 
the second Eleven, were given a special tie, and this also gave them immense 
influence over their fellows. The boys who really brought credit to the school 
by obtaining Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge were those who perhaps 
were the least thought of by their comrades. The heroes were the members 
of the cricket Eleven and the football Fifteen. Their influence in the school 
was exaggerated, and the dictum of that Headmaster who said it was 
** necessary to call in the barbarians to save the Empire ” was proved by the 
fact that some of these boys were certainly the least cultured and the most 
brutal. My father wrote to the Headmaster a letter containing some well- 
founded complaints, the truth of which could not be denied. In reply he 
received from the Headmaster a post card on which was written these words— 
** Marlborough is what Marlborough is.” When I went home in the holidays 
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and my father showed me the post card he truly said that this was an answer 
so conclusive that it did not admit of any reply. 

It was while I was a boy in the Middle Fifth that a compulsory hour for the 
study of English literature was introduced for the first time, and our Form 
master came storming up into the room saying that the Head had imposed 
this hour for English. He added that it would be very difficult for him to 
find time for it, and he was afraid that on this account we should run the risk 
of not getting Scholarships at either Oxford or Cambridge. He said, however, 
that what he would do would be to read with us Paradise Lost because 
there was more Latin in it than in any other book which he could think of. 

The system of extra Latin verses was customary in a good many Forms. 
The master set as a task some English poetry which was to be translated 
either into Latin hexameters or elegiacs. These verses had to be composed 
out of school, generally on the free Saturday evening when the boys would 
so much have liked to read something which would have interested them. 
I remember on one occasion when my father came down to see me and spent 
the week-end at Marlborough, I had no time to write the extra Latin verses. 
Consequently, on Monday I failed to produce them, and I explained that I 
had spent the Saturday afternoon and evening with my father. The Form 
master said. “* But what about Sunday?” and I replied. ‘* Sunday, Sir ! !” 
He answered, “* The better the day the better the deed,”’ and I was severely 
reprimanded for not having produced the usual quota of Latin verses. 

I knew Marlborough, not only as a schoolboy, but also as a master, 
because as soon as I had taken my degree at Oxford Canon Bell invited me 
back to my old school, and I was entrusted with the lowest Form on the modern 
side. | endeavoured to introduce what at that time was a novelty—the Direct 
Method of teaching modern languages. I gave my boys questions in French 
on the books that we were reading, and taught them to answer in French. It 
was the custom of the Headmaster to hold what was called a “‘review”’ of each 
Form, and he was good enough to write a most enthusiastic account of this 
lesson in the school register, which was kept in the Master’s Common Room. 

In conclusion, I venture to say that the education given at Marlborough 
sixty years ago was defective in many respects. No doubt there was a certain 
building up of character, and one learnt to suffer patiently a good deal of 
hardship. I feel bound to say, however, that the constant bullying by the 
bigger boys was very hard to bear. I often felt that some effort should have 
been made to put a stop to it. Apparently, this was thought to be the duty 
of the prefects which, unfortunately, they were powerless to carry out 
because the big athletes completely dominated the situation, and even the 
prefects were afraid of them. An English boy’s loyalty to his own school is 
proof against all such disagreeable memories, and I was delighted when I was 
asked to go back to Marlborough as a master and renew my acquaintance with 
the dear old school and its beautiful surroundings. DouG Las L. Savory 


TWO ELDER STATESMEN 
I. LORD MORLEY 
URING the war years (1914-1918) and the early days of uneasy 
peace I was privileged to enjoy the friendship of two Elder Statesmen 
whom I already knew slightly during my four years in Parliament, and 
who, when their active career was over, consoled their declining days with the 
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imperishable things of the mind. They belonged to a class rarely found 
beyond our shores. Macaulay described Lord Chesterfield as a man of the 
world among men of letters and a man of letters among men of the world. 
Like Gladstone and Rosebery, Balfour and Curzon, Bryce and Birrell, they 
were equally at home in the council chamber, on the platform and among 
their beloved books. 

Lord Morley and Lord Haldane had little use for each other. The feud 
dating from the Boer War between the Gladstonians and the Roseberyites 
had left deep furrows, and a fresh difference emerged when Morley resigned 
from the Cabinet of 1914. To the end of his days he never ceased to think of 
Haldane as an Imperialist, which in his eyes was the gravest of sins in a 
professed Liberal. There was also a lack of contact outside the sphere of 
politics. Morley had specialized in French thought and French literature, and 
had made his name by his studies of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Turgot, 
Condorcet, Joseph de Maistre and other thinkers before he entered politics. 
He knew little of the great Germans and had no taste for metaphysics. 
Haldane, on the other hand, studied under Lotze at G6ttingen, translated 
Schopenhauer, and reverenced Hegel, re-reading the massive treatises of the 
latter to the end of his days. Since I was no less interested in the French 
than in the German mind, I was equally at ease in the spacious library at 
Wimbledon and in the small upper room in Queen Anne’s Gate overlooking 
St. James’s Park. These veterans were blessed with warm hearts and I felt 
equal affection for them both. Though they were never close friends Morley 
declared that if he were ever in trouble it would be to Haldane that he would 
turn—as fine a tribute as anyone could desire. 

When the outbreak of war in 1914 closed his political career at the age of 
seventy-six Morley sought occupation in writing his Reminiscences. On 
entering Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1858 he had found the influence of Mill 
supreme and enrolled himself among the most ardent disciples of “* the best 
and wisest man I have ever known.” In “the saint of rationalism,” as 
Gladstone called him, he discovered what he craved. Mill had freed himself 
from the cramping Benthamism of his youth and was compiling the treatises 
on Liberty, The Subjection of Women and Representative Government which 
supplied a coherent system of liberalism based on a reasoned optimism and 
warmed by a generous humanity. When Morley at the age of twenty-six 
met the oracle, his admiration for the thinker ripened into reverence for the 
man. He had known all the Victorian giants, Darwin, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Huxley, Spencer, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, but he 
put Mill at the top of the list. The noble portrait by Watts hung over the 
mantlepiece in his study and his name was often on his lips. Morley’s friend 
and biographer Francis Hirst, who had helped him with the life of Gladstone, 
placed him on the same level as Mill. I could not agree. Though both were 
Humanists of the front rank Mill possessed the more wide-ranging and 
original mind and powerfully affected the course of English thought. 

Our intimate contact began with the publication in 1913 of my History and 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century, which he was kind enough to describe 
as worthy of Acton at his best. A few months later he resigned and during 
his remaining years he often referred to the hectic days which preceded our 
ultimatum to Berlin. He provided his version in a Memorandum on 
Resignation which he lent me in typescript and which was published in a 
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slender volume after his death. He had been particularly surprised that 
Lulu Harcourt, who had taken an active line against intervention in a 
continental war, had neither resigned nor—like Lord Beauchamp and Sir 
John Simon—attempted to resign. Though he never regretted the decision 
which closed his public career he never embarrassed his old friends and col- 
leagues by public criticism. He knew that I did not share his opinion as to the 
duty of the Cabinet in the hour of fate, since for me the maxim of the Balance 
of Power which had guided our statesmen for four centuries decided the issue. 
He was quite clear, as we pro-Boers with few exceptions had felt in earlier 
days, that once engaged in the struggle we must go through with it to the end. 
For this reason he welcomed the substitution of Lloyd George for Asquith, 
who was temperamentally better suited to the tasks of peace. Though 
he knew that his old chief had no more desire for war than himself, he 
cherished a brooding resentment against him and Grey for having involved 
us ever more closely in the quarrels of the Powers. A Gladstonian in his 
abhorrence of Imperialism in the far places of the earth, he remained a 
Cobdenite isolationist in regard to Europe. I, on the other hand, was nearer 
to Gladstone than to Cobden. For better or worse the era of “ splendid 
isolation *’ had ended at the turn of the century, and in 1905 the Liberals 
inherited the entente cordiale which they were powerless to change even had 
they wished. 

Morley used to relate how as a young man he was taken to task by the 
erudite but rather arid Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, for talking 
glibly about progress. Though they never expected a millennium, Mill and 
Gladstone, like other Liberals, had taken a hopeful view of human nature and 
the prospects of civilization. Their disciple shared their faith in the value of 
wisely directed effort, but the passions of the Boer War, the World War and 
the Versailles settlement tempered his Victorian optimism. When younger 
friends, myself among them, urged him to welcome the League of Nations 
as the best hope for a shattered world, he rejoined that Wilson was a phrase- 
maker and that wars would be prevented—if prevented at all—not by paper 
constitutions but by statesmen bent on peace. The horizon was still further 
clouded by the murderous struggles in Ireland; but he rejoiced when Lloyd 
George confessed the error of his ways and permitted Irish Catholics to 
govern themselves. It was a dramatic scene, preserved in Sir John Lavery’s 
picture, when the almost inaudible octogenarian Home Ruler was requested 
by the Prime Minister to move the address in the House of Lords to ratify 
the treaty which transformed a rebellious vassal into a self-governing 
Dominion. He had done more for Ireland than anyone alive or dead 
except Gladstone. It was his last appearance, and his friends could have 
wished the veteran actor no more triumphant an exit from the stage. 

In his early and middle years Morley was often described as a radical. Ina 
rash moment Goschen called him the Saint-Just of the English Revolution, 
oblivious of the fact that no Englishman of his time or of any time less 
resembled that ruthless young doctrinaire than the tender-hearted humanit- 
arian who detested cruelty and violence in every form including blood sports. 
Like most other elderly men he became less elastic, and the author of the 
Morley-Minto reforms in India feared thateventhe mild Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme was going a little too far. That India would in any foreseeable future 
be granted sovereign independence was as unthinkable to him as to Curzon. 
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Sir Almeric Fitzroy, Clerk of the Privy Council, who delighted in his mellow 
wisdom, emphasizes in his Memoirs how much innate conservatism, reverence 
for ancient institutions and respect for continuity was to be found in these 
Victorian Liberals, beginning with Lord John Russell, Gladstone and 
Bright. As Alfred Spender puts it, the Little Englander and the doctrinaire 
were left behind when Morley entered the India Office. He was too much of 
an individualist to feel enthusiasm for social reform, and he would never have 
described himself, like Mill in his Autobiography, as leaning towards socialism. 
Yet he was no hard-shelled devotee of the Manchester School, for he 
sympathized deeply with the “* submerged tenth” and above all with the 
tragedy of unemployment. Though it was not in him to supply either 
directions or fuel for the chariot of progress he was never a brake on the 
wheel. As little impressed by the Webbs as the Webbs by him, the last of 
the Philosophic Radicals retained the Victorian suspicion of a quasi- 
omnipotent state, though he never shared the extravagant individualism of 
Herbert Spencer. ‘“‘ A charming person for a talk on literature,’ wrote 
Beatrice Webb in her journal after a visit to Wimbledon in 1897, “‘but a most 
depressing spectacle as a Liberal leader, in sympathy with no single pro- 
gressive idea. A closed mind.” Thirty years later this patronizing critic of 
Victorian liberalism saluted the new Kremlin system with cheers. Each had 
something of value to offer which the other missed. 

During the last few years of his life Morley lacked the energy to write books, 
but he retained his mental clarity to the end. A booklet with the modest 
title Notes on Politics and History, which he asked me to read in proof, 
enshrined a good deal of his experience of government and his reflections on 
the ways of mankind. He was full of the wisdom of the ages from Aristotle 
and Lucretius to Dante and Machiavelli, Goethe and Burke, re-reading the 
Immortals in preference to the latest books. I always picture him at the 
fireside in his spacious library with his favourite aphorism of Bacon carved 
in the mantlepiece: “‘ The nobler a spirit, the more objects of compassion it 
hath.” Anyone who imagines that these Victorian rationalists, of whom 
Gilbert Murray is the last survivor, had more brains than heart reveals his 
utter ignorance, for they were full of affection, sympathy and thoughtful 
consideration. Everyone loved him, testifies Alfred Spender, who often 
disagreed with his views. Professor Morgan’s penetrating study rightly 
declares loving-kindness his most salient characteristic. During the phase of 
rampant Germanophobia in the war of 1914 the octogenarian statesman, 
who rarely left home and was never in the least pro-German, insisted on 
travelling to London to pay his respects to my German wife. Till the end he 
was eager to learn from men half his age. I used to receive affectionate little 
notes before or after my visits. The little white terrier at his feet received a 
portion of the love he would have given his children if he had been a father. 
‘“* Cut him open,”’ exclaimed his devoted friend George Meredith, “* and you 
will find a clergyman,” by which he meant that at heart he was a preacher and 
a moralist. Like Gladstone and Acton he regarded political problems as 
moral problems. In congratulating Mackarness on his election to Parliament 
in 1906 he added: “I only care for the brave men who fought against that 
insensate war in South Africa.” 

It is difficult to describe the conversation of a man whom Margot Asquith 
considered the best talker she ever knew. That would not be my verdict, 
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for I should put Birrell at the top of my list. Garvin, Belloc and Chesterton 
were in the front rank, but they were a little too full of themselves and 
sometimes too manifestly striving for effect to suit my taste. Morley never 
tried to dominate, much less to monopolize, the conversation. “ His talk was 
wonderful when he was at his best as he usually was.” testifies Haldane; 
“he was the most interesting personality I ever knew.”” There was no better 
talk in the world, records Alfred Spender, than when he and Rosebery came 
together. Professor Morgan, one of the most frequent of his visitors, made 
copious notes which he utilized in his admirable study. The host loved to 
propound a large theme and collect opinions thereon—the decay of authority, 
the influence of the Press, the meaning of liberty and liberalism, the influence 
of ideas and ideals, political prophecy, lost opportunities, the achievement of 
Bismarck and Cavour, the future of the Labour Party. His oral reminiscences 
ranged over the celebrities of two generations, and among them Gladstone 
stood out supreme. When I told him that Acton once described him as 
“capable of all but the highest things”’ he accepted it as a compliment. 
For decades George Meredith had been very close to his heart, and the 
glowing portrait is one of the gems of the Recollections. He placed him 
second to Gladstone among his friends with any claim to genius. Though in 
early and middle life his most frequent correspondent was Frederic Harrison, 
the latter’s Germanophobia on the eve of the war of 1914 and throughout the 
long struggle led him to doubt whether that pugnacious Positivist had done 
more harm or good with his shining literary gifts. Of his old political 
colleagues Birrell and John Burns were the most welcome at Wimbledon as 
the shadows fell. He watched the emergence of Ramsay MacDonald with 
sympathetic interest and enjoyed his visits: the Labour leader, at any rate, 
might be trusted to avoid the allurements of Imperialism. 

When the end came the tired old man was more ready to go than we to say 
goodbye. On one occasion, in speaking of John Dillon, I remarked that I 
respected genuine piety. ‘So do I,” he exclaimed. The militant young 
author of Compromise had long mellowed into one of the most tolerant of 
men, judging his fellows above all by their services to humanity. Even in his 
earlier years he had rebuked Voltaire for his lack of feeling for holiness. He 
recognized that men and women with varying backgrounds and different 
emotional needs had always disagreed and would continue to do so: it was 
for the individual, not for secular or ecclesiastical authorities, to make the 
choice. What men of all persuasions could do was to strive, ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast, for a gentler and kindlier world. In the glowing words of A. G. 
Gardiner, that prince of essayists, he was the high priest of liberty and the 
conscience of the political world. G. P. GoocH 


To be continued. 


JULES VERNE 


N 1862 a stockbroker tramped hopefully, despondently, with a manuscript 
to a succession of publishers. He hazarded the thirteenth, J. Hetzel at the 
corner of rue Bonaparte, rue Jacob, the intellectual quarter of Paris. 
That winter there appeared Cing semaines en ballon, the advance guard of 
some hundred scientific romances by Jules Verne. In the morning innocence 
of science he novelised the age’s faith in its messianic future. He was born 
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1828 in Nantes. No precocious ability heralded his future. His school 
reports were colourless in the petit seminaire Donatien and lycée royal. 
Only when famous was he remembered as “ king of the playground” and 
drawing steam elephants. His receptive mind however absorbed his environ- 
ment, for it was redolent of romance, masts, sails, exotic fruit and 
ghosts of corsairs, admirals, navigators. In adolescence he sensed he would 
enter his father’s étude so had little incentive to excel and stupidly he 
fell in love with a calculating cousin who sought a richer future. He escaped 
to Paris to pass his exams and be out of the way. He arrived for the ’48, and 
found lodgings with an aunt “ an airless hole.” In this graceless milieu he 
found himself. 1848 was a poor imitation of 1789. Lamartine clothed it with 
romance. Under his pleading the National Assembly organised a civic- 
religious féte in the Place de la Concorde where, after reading another 
constitution, the Archbishop of Paris sang the Te Deum and inaugurated the 
era of liberty. There expired the flickers of romanticism. 

Jules stood at literary cross roads, between romanticism of yesterday and 
realism of tomorrow. From his genius stem the science fictions of today. 
Through an uncle he secured entry to the salon de Barrére, rue Ferme des 
Mathurins, where he met literary lions, especially Dumas who opened the 
Théatre Historique with Trois Mousquetaires. Jules proudly enjoyed the 
company of Girardin, Gautier, Janin. He wrote avidly, his Pailles Rompues 
in 1850 had twelve representations ; he made twelve francs. But he reproached 
himself for keeping on the beaten track when science was calling. Recent 
discoveries were tearing down the veil of secular stability and opening 
horizons on unknown worlds. With youthful routine he founded a batchelor’s 
club, Les Onze sans femmes, but he also passed his examinations and his 
father reminded him that nothing now kept him in Paris. Jules pleaded 
“I can become a good writer but only a bad lawyer.” He told his friends 
““T would rather die of hunger than of embourgeoisement.”’ He begged his 
mother, “* Find me a wife. It will take her with closed eyes if she has an open 
purse.”” He continued to write and found good artists to illustrate his books— 
Gavarni, Tony Johannot, the Peruvian Merino. He became friends with 
Jacques Arago the astronomer’s blind brother who led the Colorado expedi- 
tion which Verne nicknamed Aragonauts: he frequented his cousin the 
mathematician Garcet and was powerfully influenced by the stories of Poe 
translated by Baudelaire. At the foreign club Rue Mazagrin he met geo- 
graphers and explorers. For science drew him and the new inventions 
enshrined the poetry of the unknown. During the disarray of the Deux 
Décembre he became secretary of the Théatre Lyrique directed by Seveste. 
His disappointed parents tried hard’ to hide his failure. However cholera 
from the Crimea reached Paris; Seveste died and Jules left the exhausting 
work and devoted himself to writing. “I work from morning till night 
only going out when I must”; facial paralysis set in from overwork. Then 
came a meeting in Amiens and he wrote home ecstatically, “* I have fallen in 
love with a young widow and wish to marry her.”” How keep a wife on the 
fortuitous earning of writing? He begged his astonished father, “* Lend me 
money to buy a share in a stockbroker’s business.” Old Verne was utterly 
taken aback. What! Jules who should have been a lawyer, gone astray as 
dramatist, was now going to lose everything in finance. Eventually father 
gave way and in 1857 in the dark church Saint Eugene, boulevard Poissioniére, 
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he married Honorine Anne Hebé Morel née Fraysne de Vianne. The broker- 
author led two lives. He rose at 5, worked till 10, breakfasted, then went chez 
Eggly rue de Provence. He did well too, for the Italian war caused a rise in 
quotations. 

His friend Hignard secured him a trip to the “land of Scott and the 
Lakists ** and he absorbed the northern landscape. In London he watched 
with scientific pride Brunel building the Great Eastern. He returned to 
write Mons de Chimpanzé for the Bouffes, directed by Offenbach and with 
Wallut a vaudeville Onze Jours de Siége: then off again to Scandinavia to 
return for the birth of his son in 1861. The call of science grew imperative for 
France was intrigued by balloon experiments. Jules wrote his Cing semaines 
en ballon which after heart-breaking refusals Hetzel accepted. Into the ex- 
change he rushed. “ My friends, I am leaving you. I have written a novel 
which, if successful, will prove a gold mine.’ His love-toil began. ‘“‘Scarcely: 
have I finished one book than I feel impelled to begin another.”” He began the 
story of Capt. Hattera at the North Pole, then followed with Voyage au 
centre de la Terre, a volcanic background for he had frequented the explorer 
St. Claire Deville who had entered Stromboli’s crater. He wrote his scientific 
fiction round the four elements, earth, water, air, fire,and delighted the world’s 
children with science’s magic and they journeyed with him into its mysteries, 
which was neither the Erebus of Gluck nor the Hell of Offenbach but the 
scientific wonder-world of Deville and Cuvier. His public grew, first children 
to whom he gave the nostalgia of the unknown, whose sense of wonder he fed, 
then men of letters who recognised his gifts of natural poetry. The Journal des 
Debats serialised De /a terre a la Lune, then Autour de la Lune. Parisiennes 
pleaded to embark on his projectile, but he refused to found a race of Franco- 
Lunaires nor did he wish to play the role of Adam with a French daughter of 
Eve. Success enabled him to enjoy the Second Empire’s gaiety, led by Morny 
and Offenbach. He was guest at mondaines milieux, like Comte d’Osmond, 
and was among the flower of literary Paris at the fastuous reception to the 
singers Lionnet fréres at which a young Provencal, Daudet began his literary 
conquests. Affluence enabled him to transform a fishing launch into Saint 
Michel I, moored at Crotoy. He profited from a trip to America and stood 
wonder-struck before Niagara and New York. He had now become a 
national figure and Lesseps the demi-dieu and an admirer secured him the 
Legion of Honour. 

In July, 1870, war broke out. A friend wrote, “ At last we will give these 
Prussians a thrashing.” He replied, “ I have no desire to thrash the Prussians, 
still less to be thrashed by them which may well happen. Let us be neither 
fools nor braggarts. Now that battles are fought with long range guns we are 
equal.” He had seen Big Willy at the exhibition of 1867 and had not laughed 
while listening to the chorus of La Duchesse de Gerolstein. Sad news arrived 

Reichshofen, Forbach. Jules was 42 and too old to be mobilised but in the 
Saint Michel he cruised as coast guard, fearing to venture to Belgium then a 
potential enemy, while he wrote Les Aventures de trois Russes et trois Anglais 
to indicate the futility of strife when all contribute to common heritages of 
knowledge. There followed the Empire’s fall and the siege. As soon as an 
armistice was concluded he rushed to Paris. He had manuscripts but no 
money and thought of returning to the Bourse when he noticed Cook’s 
advertisement. This successful author who in youth tried so rebelliously 
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to avoid becoming bourgeois settled in Amiens as a good bourgeois, and to the 
consternation of Honorine entered the Council on the left. At last 1871 
appeared, his distinctive work Vingt milles lieues sous les Mers and the epic of 
Nautilus encircled the world. On a beach in Maryland a boy of ten Simon 
Lake sat absorbed, ‘* When I'll be big I shall be Captain Nemo.” With 
Nemo Verne has been identified. Both had the same passions—liberty, music, 
the sea. The heroine —he was no woman lover—was the sea. He avoided the 
political arena yet his sea genius appeared to defeated France a god of venge- 
ance, able to pay her indemnity. In 1872 his Tour du monde en quatre vingts 
jours focussed his genius. Shipping companies vied to return the hero in their 
vessels, but he would not change his routes for bribery by the White Star or 
Cunard. Pitt and Larochelle, directors of La Porte Saint Martin, secured 
Emmery to dramatise it. Tremulously Jules asked Duquesnil, “ Is it a success ?” 
“No! It’s a fortune,’ and he bought Saint Michel II to féte it. 

The next years saw the apogee of his glory. He admitted “ I have no time 
for boredom, my life is full.”” Studies appeared by Clarétis and George le 
Bastard. He still wrote plays, Offenbach and Gilles made an operetta of 
Le Docteur X. He began an encyclopaedic La Decouverte de la Terre. 
In 1876 he gave Duquesnil his manuscript of Michel Strogoff which Ennery 
dramatised for the Chatelet. C'est Strogoff became synonymous with 
success. Girls re-named themselves Nadia. France enjoyed poisson sauce 
tartare, caviar Ivan le Terrible, glaces Berezina. He bought Saint Michel III 
from le Marquis de Preaulz and in 1878 made a grand voyage touching at 
ports of the western Mediterranean. He made friends with the Orleans 
family. He sailed into the Eider where he saw the arsenal of young Germany 
whose peril he denounced in Les Cing Millions de la Begum. His Mediter- 
ranean cruise was a literary triumph. He was received by Pope Leo XIII who 
told him how he “enjoyed his science novels, especially their moral and 
spiritual values.” Everywhere there were ovations Eviva Giulio Verne. 
He was at the summit of success and dreamt of a new vessel L’A/batros, a 
helicopter in which to embark Rebur the conqueror of Icarie when in 1886 a 
lunatic fired at him. “ 1 am condemned to lameness. I find consolation in 
thinking of Mlle de la Valliére, Talleyrand, Byron.”’ He sold his boat to the 
Prince of Montenegro and settled to the inevitable, but his genius still evoked 
creative wonder in Amiens in 2000; in which he showed himself an advanced 
urbaniste. A Day in the life of an American journalist, 2890, foretold wild 
futures, aerobuses, aerotrains, cloud advertisements, phono-telephones, 
energy from the sun’s rays, electricity from the earth’s interior from waterfalls, 
rivers, winds and tides; the evening-out of seasons. Fame grew. Prince 
Salvador of Tuscany, Raoul Duval, Démétrios Zanini exhorted him to enter 
national life as senator. Zanini saw him the Solon of the future and offered 
his fortune to help him become President. Jules wrote to his brother, 
““ What a fool is Zanini! I should be a bigger fool to believe him.” 

In brittle mockery he caricatured political strife in L’/sle a Hélice which, 
if shorter, would merit a place between Candide and the Lettres Persanes. 
Malice hinted that he was a group of writers. De Amicis travelled to Rue 
Charles Dubois, Amiens, and saw that there was no literary company 
‘Giulio Verne et Cie,” and that Verne reminded him of Verdi with the 
manners of a sailor. Tributes showered. For he had waged no lonely fight 
against the age, he focussed the Zeitgeist, while young men were growing to 
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manhood and putting his ideas into practice. The modern scientific climate 
remains his legatee. Berget in the oceanographic laboratory in Paris and 
Richard in Monaco expressed their debt. Chaffaonjon reaching Coura and 
Orenoque gave Verne his travel notes, from which he wrote Le Superbe 
Orenoque. Belin showed that it was Verne who sent him to television that 
flowered in the Belinograph. Richet wrote, “ If I was like my friends Wilbur 
Wright, Berguet and so many obsessed with aviation it is because of having 
read Cing semaines en ballon. Byrd flying to the Pole wrote, “it is Jules 
Verne who led me there.”” Simon Lake recalls in Submarine in War and Peace, 
how he followed Nautilus: “* The fantasies of Jules Verne are the accomplished 
facts today.” The challenge of Hatteras was taken up by Nansen, Philippe 
d'Orléans, Jean Charcot; all expressed their gratitude. The pleiad of 
modern French adventurers Brazza, Marchand, Gouraud, d’Uzés, Baratier 
sent him their homage, the literary world its admiration. Maurice Barrés 
surprised pedants by calling him master. Appolinaire, de Gourmont, 
Claude Farrére, Pierre Louys, Claudel, Francis Jammes, Michel Stassino- 
poulus record and reflect his influence. At the century’s dawn Hutin found 
him with undiminished imaginative vitality writing Le Village Aérien. 
Throughout his successful seminal writings he retained unclouded optimism 
in his scientific faith while remaining Catholic and spiritual: the conflict of 
religion and science he could never envisage. He exalted courage and 
nobility. No baseness entered his writing. “* I have wished to write works 
such as a well-bred young man could without blushing read to his sister.” 
He remains the Homerof youth, placing before their vision vistas of challenging 
wonder. In 1902 cataract began to dim his eyes but he worked on his 
hundredth volume. Sickness grew frequent as he still navigated the infinite. 
The end came in 1905, optimistic to the last. So much was he now a world 
figure that Havas reported his death before that of Port Arthur’s fall. And the 
memorial sculpted by Rozé with its outstretched hands “ Vers I’Immortalité 
et l’Eternelle Jeunesse ’ reminds man of his faith, ** All that I imagined will 
remain below the truth for a time will come when the creations of science 
will surpass those of the imagination.” VicToR COHEN 


THE ISLAND OF MAJORCA 
O spend an autumn in Majorca is—for the northerner, at any rate— 
to recapture summer. Though rain is not unknown, the days of late 
September, October, and well on into November are mostly sun 
drenched, with evenings warm, and nights but pleasantly cool. The vivid 
flowers of sub-tropical vegetation tenaciously linger, their leaves of still 
fresh green keeping at bay the gentle russet of sinking sap, while lovely 
beaches, softly lapped by waters of unexpected warmth, continue to entice 
with irresistible allure. Compared to other islands of uncertain destiny 
Majorca could, indeed, call itself the Mediterranean’s spoilt child. Barely 
scarred by the Spanish Civil War, sheltered by neutrality in both World wars, 
sufficiently far from the mainland to retain its own individuality yet near 
enough for commercial advantage, reasonably prosperous in island industries, 
enlightened in regional planning and outlook—above all, favoured with a 
climate that brings only about three months of mildish winter, the friendly 

inhabitants of this beautiful isle appear to have everything. 
In pursuit of tourism, their biggest industry once more, much of Palma is 
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being rebuilt. Blocks of flats, shops, hotels with many bathrooms slowly but 
surely go up. No doubt essential—but, in a way, rather a pity, for the new 
buildings, flanking wide roads affording little shade in the scorching heat of 
spring and summer (except where pavements are arcaded here and there), 
and so unlike the always shady, tree-lined Born, are entirely without national 
or regional character. They are neither Spanish nor Majorcan; just cosmo- 
politan. Happily for the seeker otherwise, however, there is still much of an 
earlier Palma left. Yet even the Old Town, as its citizens call it, is insignificant 
in antiquarian impression compared to other Mediterranean cities. It does not 
immediately give out an atmosphere of age. Indeed, what there is of 
medievalism is hard to find, though there are quite a number of handsome 
17th and 18th century palaces in the narrow alleys and streets. Palma’s 
most dominant features are best seen from the sea, for towering above the 
palm-tree lined harbour boulevard are the 14th century Lonja, once a com- 
mercial exchange, today a museum; part of the Almudaina, a palace with a 
Moorish archway and now a garrison; and the adjoining 14th century 
founded cathedral—the Lonja and cathedral Gothic styled, their pinnacles 
piercing the vivid blue sky. The latter edifice is large (it is said to be among the 
highest and broadest Gothic churches of Europe), rather undistinguished 
inside, but for two exceptions; the brilliance of its stained glass windows and, 
at dusk, the pattern of lights around the 14th century statue of Madonna and 
Child above the high altar. 

The fishing quarter is so small and isolated that the average visitor rarely 
comes across it, while the mending of nets down by the newly constructed 
harbour has none of the picturesque surroundings usually associated with that 
never-ending job. Not even the “ little ” harbour has any of the “ quaintness ” 
so beloved of travellers. Artists and photographers cast speculative eyes on 
sailing and fishing craft moored to brand-new bollards but—* too crowded,” 
** junky foreground,” are often their condemnatory cries. They could also 
add as deterrent the inescapable oily smell of sardine canning close by. The 
main harbour, benevolently blessed, as it were, by the cathedral above, has 
all the equipment necessary for running a modest sized port; cranes, winches, 
storage, repair shops, railway lines, and so on. Nevertheless, although this is 
the chief exit and entrance for the whole of this 1,350-square mile island, and a 
certain liveliness is always present, one does not feel, as in some harbours— 
not necessarily more important—that here history was made. No conqueror 
arrived at this particular spot. No great man sailed out—unless we include in 
this. category Brother Juniper Serra (born 1713); a monk of the local San 
Francisco monastery, who played a big part in the founding of the famous 
Californian city. 

Yet history, of course—though in an unsung sort of way—came to this 
island of the Balearics. Hannibal and his troops were here (though no 
reference has been found to elephants!), and after the Carthaginians the 
Romans, then Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs and Moors. For five centuries— 
from the eighth to the thirteenth—Majorcans were under Moslem rule. This 
did not seem to bring unrest. On the contrary it was one of their most 
prosperous periods, and might have continued longer had not their piratical 
fleets got too rapacious. This, together with the non-Christian overlords, 
motivated popes in urging crusades, and neighbour countries in organizing 
armadas, from early in the eleventh century. It was not until 1228, however, 
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that James I of Catalan—from then on called The Conqueror, and after whom 
a large proportion of Majorcan hotels and eating-houses are named—started 
what proved to be the last assault, and by 1231 the island was again in 
Christian hands. Practically everything was destroyed, and but for an odd 
relic here and there, and certain Moorish influences to be seen in the archi- 
tectural design of some of the palaces and gateways, one could easily not 
know that once it was a North African province—except perhaps for the 
people themselves, many of whom look as though they still carried Arab 
blood in them. Thereafter squabbles as to its possession took place from time 
to time, each king and noble in turn erasing something of Majorca’s past. 

Geographically, the island has every variety. Around all but the north- 
western coast are bays with glorious golden sands, with either flat or slightly 
undulating hinterlands. From Cap cala Figuera in the south to Cabo y 
Faro de Formentor in the north, with a further section to the east of Alcudia 
Bay, however, the cliffs are rugged and, where mountains almost touch the sea, 
magnificent in their sheerness. In the south-east the plains are irrigated, and 
vegetable market gardening an exportable industry. Elsewhere the lowland is 
apt to be parched and, though cereal crops are grown, is mostly given over to 
almonds, locust and fig trees—these three constitute the greatest harvest at 
this time of year. In the wind-protected north-west interior olive, lemon and 
orange groves abound, especially in the region of Soller. The flora here is 
particularly lush and sub-tropical plants flourish, where allowed, in jungle-like 
profusion. Grapes are grown around Binisalem which produce a pleasant 
light red wine. Soller, like other towns on the island, lies back about two 
miles from its port. This is deliberate, and based on defensive planning; 
it gave the inhabitants a chance to prepare for enemy landings. The bay is 
almost land-locked, and the port has a steady traffic with Barcelona and 
southern France. From here, northwards to Formentor, the coastal scenery 
is of the finest, and communication to the tiny bays can only be made by 
boat—except for intrepid walkers braving unkempt mountain paths. Inci- 
dentally, the first part of the road leaving from Soller to Palma over Puig 
Mayor is among the most dramatic in Europe, for after about three miles it 
rises abruptly and with such intensity that negotiating it is a matter of 
uninterrupted serpentine ascent, and equals any other corniche on the 
Mediterranean seaboard. The views are grand, if grim, until the pass is 
reached after which, towards the plain behind Palma, greenery takes the 
place of gauntness. 

In this highland region, too, is Valldemossa, where Chopin and his 
mistress, George Sands, together with her two children, spent the winter of 
1838 in rented rooms of a former Capuchin monastery. From all accounts it 
was not beneficial to the health of the sick musician, though in summer his 
terrace garden is a veritable suntrap, and the outlook across the receding 
woodland very fine. But what better description can we have than George 
Sands’ own words: “ This garden, planted with palms and almond trees, 
occupies all the sloping ground of the valley, and rises in tiers up to the foot- 
hills of the mountains. By moonlight when the uneveness of these tiers is 
hidden in the shadows, one would imagine oneself in an amphitheatre that 
had been made as a setting for titanic combats.”’* 

In the village visitors can see true Majorcan and Spanish folk-dancing by 
* “ Winter in Majorca.” 
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local men and women in regional costume. This type is very different to the 
flamenco and gipsy dancing seen in the cabarets of Palma; simple but rhythm- 
ical, dispassionate, but vastly appealing in its sincerity. 

South of the Formentor promontory is a stretch of tree-shaded, fenced-in 
sand popularly called ‘* Millionaires’ Beach,” from its exclusive use by 
guests of the de-luxe hotel nearby, but from here southwards, with the 
exception of the north eastern corner already mentioned, the sands are 
continuous and easily reached. It is along the eastern coast, too, that one 
finds the cuevas, or caves, to which everyone is urged to go. There are many 
such, but the best are those of Hams and Drach, near Porto Cristo. Artistic- 
ally illuminated, they shew to perfection the various delicately coloured 
stalagtite and stalagmite formations; some like gossamer lace, others of 
incredulous—considering the thousands and thousands of years required to 
make them—solidity and height. In the latter is a subterranean lake on 
which musicians in a boat gently glide to and fro over still, black waters, 
playing music harmonious to this softly lit, vaulted-roofed, nature-formed 
concert hall. Contrary to expectation, this is an experience which can only be 
described as delightful. Nearer to Palma, on the western side, is the coast of 
Mirama, probably one of the loveliest stretches on the whole of the island. 
High above is the villa (now a museum) bought by the Austrian Archduke 
Louis Salvator in 1872—it is no wonder that he loved it! By contrast, far 
below, is a tiny white chapel, traditionally associated with the meditations of 
Ramon Lull, who founded a college nearby. This philosopher, schoiar, 
writer, and traveller, born in Palma in 1232 of a knightly family, was imbued 
with an ardent desire to achieve a mass Moslem conversion to Christianity. 
Despite his brilliance, planning and zeal he died (maybe martyred, for the 
story goes that he was stoned to death by Moslems in Tunis), at the age of 
eighty-three, with his object unfulfilled. Though largely forgotten elsewhere, 
the memory of this great missionary is kept alive by the Lullian Archaeo- 
logical Society of Palma. His ashes rest in the capital’s church of San 
Francisco. The inland towns have little to offer in the way of interest except 
Manacor. This is the centre of a well established artificial pearl industry, and 
in the showrooms there are specimens of modern jewellery which shew a very 
high grade of craftsmanship. No coach-load of tourists would dare pass 
through without stopping, for pearl-studded souvenirs can be bought here at 
considerably less cost than in the countries—including Great Britain—to 
which they are exported. All in all, then, Majorca can be regarded as an 
island with an almost forgotten past, a satisfying present, and a prosperous 
future. LILIAN GRAY 


NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS 


EFORE I got to know it well during the last four years I always thought 
of Norway as a little country, a more northerly edition of Denmark. 
Admittedly with fjords and mountains, but basically the same. A snug, 
neat little Scandinavian country. The physical facts of Norway soon 
destroyed such an illusion. I found that it was perfectly possible to drive 
from Stavanger on the south-west coast to Hammerfest, one of Norway’s 
most northerly cities, then turn east to Kirkeness and reach the common 
Norwegian-Soviet frontier—a distance of some 1,900 miles—without retracing 
a kilometre; or to stand on a mountain top in south Norway and look north 
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towards Finnmark over some one thousand miles of bleak granite plateaux 
which is intersected by the stupendous Bergen-Oslo railway and very little 
else. Figures convey very little but I think they may indicate this desolate 
immensity: a quarter of Norway to the north of the Arctic circle; a coastline 
which could stretch from Gibraltar to the Shetlands and which, if unravelled 
would reach half-way round the equator; fjords reaching fifty miles inland in 
spiders’ web patterns of green and black water; a population of twenty-six 
to the square mile compared to the six hundred odd in Great Britain. In 
Norway one is always vividly conscious of the nearness and extent of the 
land—rugged, always beautiful, sometimes terrifying land. Norway, to 
those who live there, seldom seems snug, or neat or little for long. It is the 
first illusion to go. 

Norway is seldom in the news. The popular press in this country seldom 
writes about it. Perhaps a headline when King Haakon celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of his accession, or when some Russian trawlers are 
rounded up fishing inside Norwegian territorial waters. But not much more 
than that. I think the explanation is partly the stability of modern Norway. 
Here there are no political crises, no revolutions, no colonial wars, no capital 
punishment and no eleven plus examination. The political constitution is too 
stable to attract attention. The state and the nation have been too firmly 
built, since the “* great kingly thought ” of a united Norway took shape in the 
Eidsvoll Declaration of May 17th, 1814, which dissolved the centuries old 
union with Denmark. Still celebrated as the day of National Independence, 
this first syttende mai declared that Norway was to be a free, independent 
kingdom with a limited and hereditary monarchy. But in fact Norway 
remained under the control of Sweden until the present king was invited to 
accept the throne in 1905. The Norwegians are not a publicly demonstrative 
people, but the public celebrations held throughout Norway to welcome this 
anniversary last autumn were a remarkable tribute to a king who has become 
a symbol of stability and political sanity. Crown Prince Olaf, who is now 
fifty, is popular; his easy informality and his superb sailing ensure this. But 
in 1956 it is difficult to imagine Norway without Haakon VII on the throne. 
It is like imagining England in 1900 without Victoria. 

Today Haakon VII rules over a prosperous country where many of the 
most bitter and deep-rooted problems of modern Europe are absent. There 
is no unemployment, no political fanaticism, no monstrous ideological 
struggle, no religious dissension, and the lush economy of the Welfare State 
has not (so far at any rate) turned the Norwegians into smug, contented 
materialists. These things may come, but they have not come yet. The 
shipping fleet-—the traditional basis of Norwegian prosperity—now numbers 
some 6,000 sea-going ships, a fleet of merchantmen, whalers, sealers, fishing 
vessels totalling some six million tons compared with some five million in 
1939. Ona ton-per-capita basis Norway still leads the world. And although 
85 per cent of the merchant ships are chartered to foreign interests and never 
touch Norwegian ports, her fifty thousand seamen are now the most vital and 
prosperous group in the community. Faint wisps of romance still cling about 
the great shipping names, Olsen in Oslo, Bergsen in Stavanger, and Michelsen 
in Bergen, a romance going back to the Merchant Venturers and the Hansa 
League. The production of hydro-electricity—the second great prop of the 
Norwegian economy—has increased by three-quarters since 1939. Since the 
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war, first the American Loan and then the astronomical rise of freight charges 
during the Korean war helped to avert, at least temporarily, an acute balance 
of payments crisis. And now, in spite of economists’ forebodings about over- 
heavy state subsidies and an adverse balance of trade, prosperity is high. 
The farmers and fishermen who form two-thirds of the population live well 
although the cost of living is high and rises steadily. Time and again in the 
last four years I have seen my Norwegian friends shake their heads over the 
coffee cups—“* Yes, we have it good here now in Norway; maybe too good.” 
And an Ibsenish gloom descends on the party: but so far the boom has held. 
And Norway has, by good fortune or good guidance, created a highly educated 
and deeply homogeneous democracy. She has sensibly transformed her 
proletariat of farmers and fishermen into a nation of middle-class individual- 
ists, desiring and obtaining prosperity and leisure, investing their money, 
buying their houses and their motor-boats, building their summer huts along 
the coast. It is not a bad achievement to be able to claim in 1956. 

Modern Norwegian democracy is rural. There are few cities and large 
towns—only seven with a population of more than forty thousand. So Oslo, 
a modest enough city by any standard with its population of some quarter of a 
million, looms large in Norwegian life. I think the most impressive thing about 
it is its setting. The Oslofjord runs inland for sixty-five miles and half-way up 
its length narrows to less than a mile in width. So for four or five hours the 
incoming ships steam among islands hemmed in by birch and pine covered 
hills. Then the red-brick towers of the Radhuset and the squat, grey pile of 
the medieval Akershus fortress appear, dominating the city which lies clustered 
neatly in a bowl of mountains. Modern Oslo is not vividly gay like Copen- 
hagen, or glistening and stately and dull like Stockholm. But it has a 
certain charm. The spine of Oslo is the Karl Johann Gata (named—not 
very obviously—after Napoleon’s Marshal Bernadotte) which runs down 
from the Royal Palace to the Parliament House, a wide, grey street. At the 
bottom, down among the trees which surround the National Theatre, two 
disapproving statues of Ibsen and Bjornson glare down at the citizens of Oslo 
drinking beer and listening to the brass band. It’s all somehow redolent of all 
that was most attractive in Bismarck’s Germany, and the scarlet caps of the 
Student Corps heightenghe illusion. From the National Theatre an alarming 
overhead railway shoots up to Frognersetern and the Olympic ski-jump at 
Holmenkollen. It provides an easy exit to the woods where on the weekends 
Oslo’s population goes ski-ing along floodlit trails through the spruce and fir. 
And in the summer just sits in the wooden restaurant and looks down over 
the vast, involved panorama of the fjord. 

From Oslo the main trans-Norway link is to Bergen across the Hardanger- 
vidda. This railway is modern Norway’s greatest single achievement, 
running high above the tree line through some 200 tunnels, so far above the 
snow line that there is good ski-ing at Finse, the highest station, until June. 
It loops down into Bergen, the centre of Hanseatic trade in the thirteenth 
century, the cultural renaissance of Grieg and Ole Bull in the nineteenth, 
and now a rich, rain-drenched city with sprawling wooden suburbs which 
owns more than a million tons of Norwegian shipping. To the north 
Trondheim, the old Nidaros and “ crowning” city of successive dynastics, 
still dominated by its cathedral of blue-grey soapstone, is the apex of the 
triangle of major cities. Apart from these only Stavanger and Christiansand 
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are of importance. Stavanger, under the paternal rule of the brisling 
magnates the Bjellands, has now the most important transatlantic air terminal 
for Scandinavia at Sola. To Christiansand, the capital of the Serlandet, 
clings some of the sentimental attachment given to Dixie and the Deep South. 
It dominates the route up into Setesdal and central Norway, a gentle, quiet 
town, with its white, wooden houses and peculiarly southern air of dolce far 
niente. 

There is little rush and bustle about life in modern Norway, even in the 
cities. The Norwegian goes to his office at 7.30 or 8 a.m., takes no time off for 
lunch, and the clerk or the cabinet minister can be found at his desk eating a 
sandwich with one hand and telephoning with the other. But he will be only 
too pleased to stop and talk, and at 3 p.m. almost every shop and office in 
Norway shuts down for the day. The office-bound Norwegian leaves for 
his skis or his boat. What cannot be done today will have to wait until 
tomorrow. This charming, easy going informality runs through modern 
Norwegian life. There is none of the elaborate formality of the Swedes. 
But it has its snags. A letter may or may not be answered, probably not. 
If you want an interview with a newspaper editor, or the Minister of Educa- 
tion, or Trygve Lie, just telephone. You will be given your interview, but the 
chances are that the man you have arranged to see will have forgotten all 
about you by the time you arrive. In any case, towns and offices are regarded 
as merely the painful necessities of modern civilization, places to be left by 
sensible men, women and children at every opportunity. So the mountains 
and coasts around Oslo and all the other towns are speckled with neat, 
widely separated huts, the refuges of town-imprisoned shipping kings, 
doctors, bakers, dairymen and the Royal Family. Farmers leave their remote 
farms to spenda week fishing or ski-ing in even more remote huts in the forests. 
Everyone seems to have a refuge from civilization—and the more remote the 
better. This cult of the wilderness is nation wide and is quite unconfined by 
age, sex or class. It is a remarkable national characteristic. 

I know that generalizations about national character are usually dubious. 
And especially so about a people whose characteristics emerge in contra- 
dictions: great hospitality and stubborn obstinacy; dismal puritanism and a 
nation-wide cult of the open air; rose painted chegts and arctic whaling. 
But the modern Norwegian is as great an individualist as his ancestors. It’s 
hard for him not to be living in isolated farms cut off from his neighbours, 
stranded in a labyrinth of fjords, marooned in the long winter nights. A 
Norwegian crowd just does not make sense. But the Norwegian is far 
from being the dull, stolid person he may seem to be on superficial acquaint- 
ance. Sudden fiashes of recklessness will leap out, uncontrollable and blind 
to risk. Ibsen’s plays have this culmination of slow pressure ending in a 
violent explosion and are built on this fundamental rhythm of Norwegian life: 
“* The national character is a paradox in which the doggedness of Brand and 
the wild dreams of Peer are united.”"* To the Swedes the Norwegians may 
appear as nice but slightly boorish country cousins, to the Danes as stolid 
northerners. But Norwegians have, I think, that capacity for suddenly 
bursting through the frontiers of sane Scandinavian life which will periodically 
send a Nansen across Greenland on skis or a Thor Heyerdahl across the 
Pacific on a balsa wood raft. This desire to over-compensate for normality 


*Ibsen the Norwegian, M. C. Bradbook. 
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has resulted most characteristically in the Vigelandsanlegget. This complex of 
bronze and granite statuary is in the Frogner Park, a western suburb of Oslo. 
Anyone who believes sober normality to be a characteristic of modern 
Norway should see it. In a park fringed by pine trees paths lead over statue- 
laden bridges, over an artificial lagoon, past a great fountain bowl held up by 
six colossi to a plateau where an elaborately carved monolith towers some 
sixty feet high above the forty granite groups that surround it. Gustav 
Vigeland began this attempt to depict the human life cycle from the embryo to 
senility in 1906, and the work was only completed some years ago. Opinion in 
Norway is still sharply divided about its merits—and cost—and few of my 
Norwegian friends would thank me for what I have said. But Vigeland’s 
Park could not have been constructed just like that in any other city or 
country that I know. 

Apart from such eruptions modern Norwegian life is placid. Political life 
is dull. The Labour Party has been in office since 1928 and has an almost 
undisputed political monopoly. Debate in the Storting, where neither clap- 
ping nor applause is in order, is calm. There are few burning problems in 
foreign policy, and the Foreign Minister, Hr. Halvard Lange has been at the 
Foreign Office for ten consecutive years, a run which puts him in the record- 
breaking class. His decision to join NATO has been widely approved in 
spite of strong traditional isolationist opinion. The Communist Party has 
declined steadily since 1946, and there are now no communist deputies in the 
Storting. Although Norway has a common frontier with the Soviet Union, 
the danger of Russian invasion seems (rightly or wrongly) more remote in 
Trondheim or Oslo than in Paris or Bonn. The scars left by the last war have 
healed. The province of Finnmark which was totally devestated by the 
retreating German armies when the Russians advanced from Petsamo in 
1944 has been almost entirely resettled and rebuilt. Some signs still remain. 
There are few German tourists. The Tirpitz sunk in the Tromsofjord is a 
mine of scrap-metal. And along the Trondheim-Mosjeen railway and by the 
road over Saltfjell towards Bodo, far north of the arctic circle, there are the 
mass graves of the slave workers so savagely commemorated in the recent 
joint Norwegian-Yugoslav film Blodveien. In the small village that I know 
best on the west coast two girls who had children by German soldiers are still 
ostracized. Norwegians have long and pretty dour memories. 

Few real divisions and tensions exist in Norwegian society. The main 
unsolved problem is the language issue. This surprises the outsider. 
Norwegian appears to be a simple language. Seil, dekk, anker, fisk, salong 
all mean what they ought to, and even buljong for soup and hermettikdpner 
for tin-opener are obvious enough once the clue is established. But Norway 
has in fact two languages. One, the Riksmdl of the towns, is a sort of 
Standard Norwegian which developed during the period of Danish rule and 
was the language of the court and the educated classes. Then during the 
nationalist revival of the nineteenth century Nynorsk or Landsmdl, which is a 
written version of local dialects, was developed, and the two have fought an 
uneasy and violent battle ever since. It is an issue of considerable importance 
in education. Spelling reform succeeds disputed spelling reform, and any 
Norwegian party is likely to erupt into passionate and incomprehensible 
groups of Riksmdlers and Landsmdlers. A learned committee has been 
appointed to unify the two and produce a third compulsory and official 
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language, Samnorsk, a blending of the other two, but at the present rate of 
progress Samnorsk will be ready in 70 or 80 years. So Norway looks like 
having at least one invigorating problem for some time to come. It is 
fortunate, for throughout Norway life follows a similar pattern. The wooden 
houses cluster around the biggest buildings, the Meieri the dairy, and the 
Handleslag the co-operative store. Inside the houses are similar; the 
geraniums glow in the windows; the rag mats are always on the floor and the 
uncut volumes of Ibsen in the bookshelves; the kitchens gleam like the 
advertisements in the glossy magazines. In the villages on the coast the 
houses straggle, blue, green, white, down to the quayside, which is the 
centre of life. The fjord boats, which come in once or twice a day, are often 
the only means of transport and go among the islands and up the fjords with 
great punctuality. The scene as they come in is always the same—the red 
mail flag; the snap as the hawser tightens around the bollard; the smooth 
be-chromiumed American car driving gingerly from deck to pier; the pile of 
rucksacks; the hens. And the crowd watching, visiting town folk in white 
raincoats, boys in diamond knee-socks, girls in vivid sweaters, old country 
women in black with faded blue eyes, a scatter of babies in prams. This is 
the most typical scene in modern Norway—human, colourful, calm. 
ROBERT BLACKBURN 


HOUSING THE AGED 


ORE permanent accommodation is “ the greatest single requirement 

for the welfare of the aged at the present time,” says Dr. J. H. Sheldon 

in his Wolverhampton Survey: The Social Medicine of Old Age (1948). 
But the same Survey—as also my own experience—shows that the mere 
provision of more houses, bungalows, flats, hostels, etc., would not necessarily 
lighten the burden of “ Old Age,” nor of the community at large. It is 
important for the Housing Authorities to understand something of the wider 
sociological problems which are spot-lighted by the figures of such Surveys as, 
e.g., The Health of the Elderly at Home, by Drs. William Hobson and John 
Pemberton, and the Sheldon Survey, and others. The Surveys also show that 
those living alone were the less fit, as we would expect, but “ living alone ” 
has been variously defined, and Dr. Sheldon shows that in many instances a 
functioning family extends over several separate dwellings, provided, of 
course, that they are near enough to each other. So, e.g., 15 per cent of 
the widows who were described as “ living alone ’”’ had children living quite 
close by. Any Surveys which do not take these circumstances into account 
fail to reveal the true position. 

To continue with the provision of old people’s dwellings and to allot a 
dwelling to them simply in accordance with their number on the waiting list, 
as many Housing Authorities do, will, in my opinion, increase the unhappi- 
ness, loneliness and sense of frustration amongst the aged. It will increase 
such ailments as result from malnutrition and lack of exercise, and therefore 
it will also increase the burden of the aged to the community. 

The questions that Housing Authorities should ask themselves are:— 

(1) Numbers of old people’s dwellings required. 
(2) Types of old people’s dwellings required. 
(3) Areas served. 
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(4) Location of the different dwelling types in relation to other dwellings 
new or old. 
(5) Location of dwelling types in relation to places of employment. 

The answer to these questions is not at all simple and will depend largely 
on the economic and social policy that the Housing Authority pursues. 
Housing Authorities might furthermore make surveys of house blocks fit to 
be reconditioned, and houses suitable for conversion into different types of 
flats and homes needed in order to estimate the requirement for new building 
and their location. Whilst most older houses are in private ownership, 
such stimulations as the Improvement Grant under the 1949 Housing Act are 
excellent. Under this, Local Authorities can, and do, give owners up to 
50 per cent of the cost of bringing suitable old houses up to modern standards. 
Unfortunately, the procedure by some larger Housing Authorities drags on 
for six or more months and makes the Act therefore, much less effective. 
Housing Authorities have also powers to buy and convert suitable properties 
themselves either by directly or by sponsoring independent Housing Societies 
under the 1936 and the 1949 Housing Act. Many Local Authorities have 
discovered the valuable work these—non-profit making—Housing Societies 
are doing, and assist such schemes financially. Housing Societies can afford 
to experiment more than Local Authorities, and many Societies have done 
excellent pioneer work by providing old people’s hostels, semi-independent 
and quite self-contained old people’s dwellings. An interesting recent 
example is the Scarborough Housing Trust Benevolent Association, who 
provided 8 flats of different sizes in one building—some sharing bathrooms, 
etc.,—for less than £6,000. 

As regards the economic policy of the country, there is a growing awareness 
of the great increase of the population in the non-productive ages, namely, 
those under 15 or 16, and particularly those over 65 years. The Ministry of 
Labour and the Councils of Social Service, in particular, are very much alive 
to the need for more jobs for people of over 65, a policy which the Ministry of 
Labour already advocated in 1953. Whether the birth rate is going to fall or 
rise makes little difference to the economic fact that in the coming years there 
will be a very much smaller proportion of persons between 18 and 45 than 
there is now and than there was in the past. The proportion of dependents to 
producers will be much greater than it is now. There is no doubt that any 
policy concerned with the aged must allow the aged to take an increasing part 
in production. The number, type and place of dwellings we build for the 
aged must be considered from this aspect, in the first place, except where the 
infirm, or semi-infirm are to be accommodated. It follows that old people’s 
dwellings must not be far away in remote places, as often happened in the past 
but must be particularly easy of access to possible work places. Old people 
fatigue more from travelling than younger people. Nearness to work is an 
important factor. 

Now let us look at the old person facing retirement at the age of 65 or even 
60 years. (This happens in the Civil Service despite the Ministry of Labour 
calling on private employers!) Hobson and Pemberton found that only one 
third of those they surveyed had retired on the grounds of ill health, and 
Sheldon found that of those between 65 and 74 years, 29 per cent were perfectly 
fit, that is, sufficiently fit probably for full-time employment, and 48 per cent 
of those 65 to 74 years were moderately fit—able to do some part-time work. 
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Of those 75 and over, 14 per cent were perfectly fit and 43 per cent moderately 
fit. One chapter of the Wolverhampton Survey is significantly headed, 
““ Occupation is the best medicine” and Dr. Sheldon thinks that women 
survive much longer despite more minor ill health because they do not retire, 
and he thinks, as I do, that the enforced retirement of men is a cruelty and 
“a mental jolt of precipitation into a new mode of life ”’ which is the worse, 
the more a man has identified himself with his work to the exclusion of other 
interests. The vitality of a person is largely the active interest he or she takes 
in other persons, in things, ideas, etc. To cut a person forcibly off from what 
may have been his only interest is like transplanting an old tree into new soil 
where he will wither. The vitality of some great old men is astounding. 
Titian painted his famous self-portrait at 90 and “* The Battle of Lepanto ” at 
98. Goethe completed Faust at 82. Kant finished his Ethics at 74. 
Shaw wrote St. Joan at 70. Handel composed “ The Triumph of Time ”’ at 
72. Very hard physical work is not usually possible for the old, though there 
are exceptions (Michael Angelo was in his seventies when he completed the 
tomb of Julius with his famous statue of Moses;—at 83 he completed his 
model of the dome of St. Peter’s and he supervised the building until some 
months before his death in his 89th year). 

The more one studies the behaviour of the aged and tries to discover 
similarities, the more one is struck by their enormous differences. One 
Survey, for instance (Weldon) showed that the faculty that is diniinishing 
most is that of manual speed and complex tasks—which is not at all borne 
out by outstanding achievements of aged artists of all types. In fact, the 
most famous painter on the American Continent—Grandma Moses—did not 
start painting until nearly 80, and obtained the New York Prize for painting 
when 91 years. The young differ, of course; take children of say 10 years of 
age—their intelligence may range as widely as their weight, size, health and 
ability—but it is as if they were setting out on divergent roads with the aids 
and inhibitions that background, tradition and native gifts may provide, and 
the farther they go, the more they part company—in depth and refinement of 
feeling, in any form of human achievement. But whilst Shaw at the age of 
8 might have quite happily played with a boy of an I.Q. of 80—he would feel 
intensely alone in the same man’s company at the age of 70 years. 

Common memories and traditions may maintain the bond of some sort of 
friendship between the aged—in fact they appear the only existing friendships 
in many aged of the lower social classes. New friendships are more difficult 
to form for the aged than for the young, partly because of decreasing flexibility 
and adaptability, and partly because of that greater divergence between their 
personalities. To mix the young in different social groups on housing estates 
has not worked out as well as was expected by idealistic planners (including 
the present writer). To mix the aged without a very great degree of under- 
standing, knowledge and caution, may cause great unhappiness. It is probably 
one of the outstanding contributions of our time to regard men as not in 
castes, or other categories, but as though they were equal. Fundamental 
thought of progressive thinkers becomes shallow and unrealistic, however, 
once it has filtered down to the unthinking masses—thus the wonderful 
concept of equality of all men—tends to become an idea that each is as good 
as the next fellow. Hence, Society owes them both the same old-age pension 
and the same housing accommodation. The ever-growing numbers of 
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administrators joyfully use this concept of equality to reduce everyone to a 
mere cipher. Few are the Housing Authorities who do not impose lifetime 
sentences of frustration and agony on its sensitive and cultured aged persons. 
The crowd is easily roused to pity and generosity to relieve suffering and pain 
that it can easily feel and understand—but who pities the brilliant and the 
sensitive ? 

The young can move and change their place of work and abode—their 
elders are condemned to suffer as they cannot so easily change and move; 
and suffer they do—both the distinguished and cultured and simpler folk— 
they suffer mostly from noise of young children in the yard, wireless, etc., 
from loneliness when removed from their families and friends into outlying 
districts, from dirt and frustration when removed from their station and 
interest. But of these, the loneliness of those aged condemned to live amongst 
others who do, in fact, not speak the same language, imposes, doubtless, 
the greatest frustration and mental pain. With frustration from whatever 
cause comes apathy which—say Hobson and Pemberton—*“ might almost be 
defined as the occupational disease of old age, (and) was quite often 
encountered.” The solution will lie in allowing the old to live in peace and 
free from too much bustle and noise nearby to their old friends and families 
wherever possible, in groups of convenient small dwellings shared by similar 
sorts of people. Some services such as hot water, some district or central 
heating, a daily hot meal and vicinity to work places will help greatly to keep 
them both happy and productive as long as possible. Common rooms will 
help to further new friendships, and for the very old and less fit, homes with 
more domestic and nursing help available are already increasingly provided 
by such organizations as The Councils of Social Services, Housing Societies 
and Local Authorities. MARIANNE WALTER 


VERDI AND ITALIAN UNITY 


ROM the standpoint of personality and temperament Verdi was one 
of the most attractive among the great composers. As a general rule, 
throughout his long career which spanned much of the nineteenth 
century, he showed himself to be a model of integrity and fairness in his 
relationships with librettists, opera managers, impresarios, music publishers 
and the other difficult types of individuals with whom it is the tribulation of 
the composer to be forced to deal. In this respect, his career presents a 
striking difference to that of his great German contemporary—Richard 
Wagner—in whom there was an amazing contrast between the pettiness of his 
individual personality and the surpassing greatness of his artistic ideas and 
achievements. In no phase of his life did those sides of Verdi’s character 
come out more strongly than in his political interests and activities—a side of 
his biography which is usually passed over without extended consideration by 
musicologists and musical historians. Indeed, Verdi’s life has a good deal of 
importance and significance in connection with the rise of the Italian national 
movement—the Risorgimento—in the nineteenth century, quite aside from 
its purely artistic significance. 
Like most Italians of his time, Verdi was an ardent patriot and a believer 
in the greatness and the brilliant future of his native land. During his young 
manhood a powerful intellectual and political movement came into being in 
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every Italian State from Piedmont in the north to the kingdom of Naples 
in the south, for the expulsion of the Austrians in the north and the Bourbons 
in the south and for the creation of a free democratic Italian National State, 
whose boundaries would extend from the Alps to the southern tip of Sicily. 
Verdi was a native and resident at this time of the small ducal state of Parma 
in the north, which was vegetating under the not unbeneficial administration 
of the Hapsburg Marie Louise who had been the second consort of 
Napoleon. This whole region was humming with the activity of secret 
political soc.eties, such as those founded by Mazzini, and which were working 
for freedom and national unity. It was quite natural that Verdi should be 
swept into this movement since he had close personal ties with some of the 
members of the revolutionary movement, both in Parma and in some of the 
neighbouring states such as Piedmont and Lombardy which were, at that 
time, under Austrian-Hapsburg domination. And there is no doubt that the 
majority of his earlier operas, up to the time of Rigoletto, were composed with 
patriotic and nationalist as well as purely musical aims. But Verdi, unlike 
some twentieth-century writers and composers, never allowed his propagandist 
fervour to get the better of his artistic ideals. He and his librettists deliber- 
ately chose historical subjects in which references could easily be read by 
Italian audiences to the contemporary political situation there. 

At this period governments all over Italy, in Lombardy, in the Papal 
States and in Naples, exercised a repressive grip over Italian intellectual life by 
means of censorships. The continued harrying and persecution of Mazzini 
and his disciples was symptomatic of the general position of the Italian writers 
and political agitators during that period. Under these circumstances the 
music of Verdi, with its intense and stirring emotional appeal and its tuneful 
simplicity and directness, formed a powerful stimulus for the impressionable 
Italians of his time. The performance of his operas and the singing of his 
arias, which were almost the popular songs of the age, provided a safety valve 
with which they could work off their hatred of the Austrians and the other 
enemies of the Italian national cause. Indeed, the amount of political mean- 
ing that some audiences were able to read into these works, no matter how 
remote their locale and subject matter might be from the nineteenth-century 
Venice and Milan, was remarkable. 

These tendencies are all clearly apparent in one of Verdi's first big popular 
successes—Nabucco—written in 1842—when he was twenty-nine. The 
subject was the capacity and the suffering of the Jewish people under the 
Babylonian yoke. Verd', apparently, saw considerable possibilities in the 
similarities between the plight of the Jews at that period of their history and 
that of his own fellow countrymen under foreign oppression. The magnificent 
choruses of the Jews in this opera are full of the same exalted spirit which was 
to inspire the Red Shirts of Garibaldi and animate the defenders of the 
Roman Republic a few years later. 

In the composition of his next major work—J Lombardi—in 1843, Verdi 
was to run into almost immediate trouble with local censors in the north of the 
Peninsula. This opera dealt with one of the early Crusades, and the Italians 
apparently found in its actions a similarity with the contemporary movement 
to rid their country of the Austrians and with the movement which had been 
sponsored by such writers as Gioberti for the union of the Italian States under 
Pope Pius the Ninth. The Archbishop of Milan immediately objected to it 
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because a baptism took place on the stage and because part of the action was 
laid in Jerusalem. Verdi, however, maintained an adamant and uncompro- 
mising stand about making any cuts or changes; and Toressanni, the Chief of 
Police in the Austrian Administration in Lombardy, who was something of a 
music lover himself, finally gave in and allowed the performance of the opera 
in Milan with only a few minor changes. The work was a huge popular 
success which further increased Verdi’s fame as a national bard as well as a 
composer. 

Attila, which was first performed in Venice three years later in 1846, was 
also full of the spirit of the Risorgimento. Again, many contemporary 
implications were read into its story of the struggle of the Lombards against 
the Hun barbarian invaders from the east in the fifth century A.D. One line 
in the opera—** Take the whole universe but leave Italy to me,” found an 
immediate and responsive echo in Italian hearts in that troubled period. 

During the next few years the Italian political movement found its culmina- 
tion in the revolutions which occurred all over the Peninsula in the spring of 
1848 and in the efforts of Piedmont under King Charles Albert to expel the 
Austrians from Lombardy and Venetia. Verdi had composed a new work— 
La Battaglia di Legnano—which was probably the most frankly political 
opera which ever came from his pen. Its theme was the successful defence 
of their independence by the Lombard free cities in the twelfth century against 
the imperialistic designs of the German Holy Roman Emperor—Frederick 
Barbarossa—but its real theme was, of course, the war which was taking 
place between the Piedmontese armies and the Austrians in the region 
around Verona and the Valley of the Po. The real tyrant attacked here was 
not Barbarossa, but the Hapsburg autocrat—Franz Joseph the First—and 
since it was first performed in Milan at the very height of the excitement 
there in 1849, it is not surprising that its effect was overwhelming even though 
its music was largely second rate and is almost forgotten today. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that its performance was almost immediately banned by 
the Austrian Government when they got control of Lombardy again in 1849. 
It is amusing to note that later attempts were made to get around the censor- 
ship by changing its locale to sixteenth-century Holland, with a Spanish 
Governor as the villain and Dutchmen taking the place of Italians, in 1861. 

Verdi played an active role in Italian politics during this whole period of 
turmoil and strife. He was in Paris in 1848 when the Italian revolutions broke 
out, arranging for the writing of a new opera. He was one of a group of 
prominent Italians who sent an official message to the new French Republican 
Government asking for some form of French aid for Piedmont in its struggle 
against Austria. But Verdi, who had a good opportunity to view the whole 
French political situation from first hand, was very sceptical about the possi- 
bilities of any effective French intervention in the Italian crisis and he was 
equally dubious about its desirability. He feared that if England and France 
took a strong military or diplomatic stand, Austria, even though it surrendered 
Lombardy to Piedmont and the Italian nationalists, would refuse to give up 
her possessions in Venetia. He had no faith in the stability of the Republic 
which had been set up in Paris under Lamartine and Louis Blanc. 

During the succeeding decade of the eighteen fifties, a complete radical 
change came over the Italian political situation with the emergence of 
Cavour as the great architect of national unity. Like most Italian liberal 
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nationalists of his era, Verdi shifted his political views during these years 
from a belief in Republicanism as the solution for Italy’s problems to a 
support of the idea of the creation of a United Italy around the kingdom of 
Piedmont and under the leadership of Cavour. Verdi soon came to revere 
and idolize Cavour as representing all that was best in the Italy of his time 
and as the hope of the Italian national cause. And, this admiration was 
reciprocal on the part of the Piedmontese statesman. The well-known 
incident of his giving vent to his feeling of joy at hearing of an Austrian 
defeat during the war of 1859 by shouting at the top of his lungs the aria of 
Verdi’s opera, // Trovatore, ** Di Quel la Pira *—** Tremble Ye Tyrants’’—is 
particularly interesting. 

In 1859 a peaceful revolution took place in the duchy of Parma and the 
reigning dynasty was expelled from there, and the question immediately 
arose of the union of this territory with the adjacent kingdom of Piedmont. 
When the Government which was set up there decreed this union a few months 
later, Verdi was one of the delegates who was chosen to convey the homage of 
the Parmese to their new sovereign, Victor Emmanuel, in Turin. He used 
this opportunity to get into personal contact with Cavour. A very successful 
meeting was arranged between these two great Italians by the British 
Ambassador to Piedmont, Sir James Hudson, an extraordinary figure who 
went far beyond his official capacity as a diplomat in giving aid to the 
Italian national cause. The two immediately became personal friends and 
Verdi had much correspondence with the statesman until the time of his 
death a few years later. 

At this time there were rumours in Turin that Austria and France might 
force a restoration of the Bourbons in Parma. When Verdi returned there, 
the National Guard had been called out in fear of possible foreign military 
intervention; but the detachment in Verdi's native town of Bussetto had no 
arms, so Verdi used his influence with Cavour and with Hudson to buy arms 
at his own personal expense in Genoa for the volunteers. Unfortunately, 
they were never needed, since the union of Parma and Piedmont took place 
by peaceful means a short time later. Under strong personal pressure from 
Cavour, the reluctant Verdi, who had no taste for active political life, allowed 
himself to be pushed forward as candidate for Bussetto in the new Italian 
Parliament, which was convened in accordance with the new Italian constitu- 
tion in 1860. It was because of Cavour’s insistence that the new government 
was in need of men of outstanding ability that the composer agreed to make 
such a move at all. In the meantime, another candidate—Giovanni Vanni— 
had been nominated for the seat. Verdi now refused to withdraw and run in 
another constituency, and Vanni finally stepped down without protest in favour 
of his much more celebrated rival. Although Verdi, with his still strong sense 
of moral obligation, dutifully attended the sessions of the new Parliament, 
he did not play an active role in its debates. His interest was chiefly con- 
cerned with the relationship of the new Italian States to the situation of the 
fine arts and particularly that of music. He proposed to Cavour that the 
chief Italian opera houses, such as those in Milan, Rome and Naples, should 
receive government subsidies and that the conservatories in these cities should 
be taken over by the State. Cavour’s untimely death in 1861, which was a 
great personal shock to Verdi, however, put an end to these plans. 

In the meantime, Verdi and his librettists had been running into further 
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difficulties with the Austrian and Neapolitan censors, even though his operas 
of that period ceased to have any direct political implications, and became 
works of art pure and simple. The Austrian censor raised strong objections to 
Rigoletto during the course of its composition in 1850. For one thing, its plot 
was based on the drama Le Roi S’Amuse by Victor Hugo, which showed one 
of the great French kings, Francis the First, as a dissolute libertine, and during 
the course of the opera his assassination was plotted by one of his enemies. 
The Austrian censor in Venice showed surprise that the poet Ricardi and the 
celebrated composer Verdi in his words “ should find no better field for their 
talents than the unworthy immorality and the obscene triviality of the Hugo 
drama.” An absolute ban was first placed on its performance by the 
Austrian authorities. The librettist was willing to make compromises with the 
government, but Verdi put his foot down when the censor suggested a shift of 
locale to Renaissance Italy and alterations in the characterization and plot 
which would have made the whole work into an absurd travesty. However, 
finally, a compromise was worked out by which Francis the First was trans- 
formed into a minor Italian Renaissance despot, the Duke of Mantua, and 
the opera assumed the form in which it is performed today in the opera houses 
of the world. 

Verdi’s difficulties with the authorities in connection with another of his 
major works—The Masked Ball—in 1860 are even better known. This time 
the subject was an actual historical one, the assassination of the Swedish King, 
Gustavus the Third, by a group of aristocrats in Stockholm at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was based on a contemporary French drama by 
Scribe and was an admirable subject for a composer with Verdi’s dramatic 
genius. However, this theme was far too close to home, both in time and 
place, for the Austrian censors, especially since an attempt had just been made 
on the life of Napoleon the Third in Paris by the Italian nationalist Orsini. 
Such an opera seemed to them, with its sympathetic presentation of the idea of 
assassination, to be a veritable blow at the divine right of kings and emperors. 
Attempts were then made to shift the locale of the opera, first to Renaissance 
Florence at the end of the fourteenth century with the protagonist members of 
the Guelph and the Ghibelin factions. This change would, of course, have 
destroyed a good deal of the effect of the opera, but the final transposition 
was an even more unfortunate one to puritan Boston and New England at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, with Gustavus transferred into an English 
governor who appeared in the first performance clad in a puritan costume. 
It was a wonder that Verdi, with his strong artistic conscience, would agree 
to such changes which undoubtedly deprived this work, which contains some 
of his top flight music and characterization, of some of its artistic value. The 
first performance of this opera in Naples formed an occasion for an enthusi- 
astic patriotic demonstration. Crowds paraded through the streets chanting 
“Viva Verdi,” since the letters of Verdi’s name formed the initials Victor 
Emmanuel Re Di Italia. 

After the death of Cavour in 1861 Verdi's active interest in politics notably 
waned. He kept his seat in the Italian Parliament until 1865, chiefly out of a 
sense of loyalty to the great dead statesman, but he refused to run again in the 
elections of that year. The political implications which were so strong in his 
earlier works are completely absent in his later masterpieces, which represent 
the height of his achievement, such as the Force of Destiny, Aida and Othello. 
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It is quite natural that, like many members of the Risorgimento movement, 
Verdi should become more and more disillusioned with the course which 
Italian politics took after the death of Cavour and the completion of national 
unification with the moving of the capital to Rome in 1870. The corruption, 
the sordidness and the double dealing of much of Italian parliamentary life, 
the decay of the high and lofty ideals which had inspired the leaders of the 
era of the Risorgimento filled him with deep disgust. However, some of the 
works of the later period of his career after 1870 have a certain amount of 
political and national significance. His great Requiem, written in 1874 to 
commemorate the death of the great Italian writer Manzoni, was undoubtedly 
designed to celebrate Manzoni’s fame as an Italian patriot and as a national 
cultural force as much as a man of letters, and Italians have regarded the 
work in this light ever since Verdi’s time. 

Verdi’s role as a great musician and national patriot and prophet has 
fallen upon one of the great Italians of our own era in the twentieth century— 
Arturo Toscanini. Toscanini’s stand of staunch opposition to the Fascist 
dictatorship throughout its entire course, and his support of the Resistance 
Movement during the German occupation in the Second World War, have 
given him a place in the heart of freedom-loving Italians similar to that 
occupied by his great predecessor a hundred years ago. In few countries has 
music been so entwined with the daily lives of the people as in Italy. 
Montreal. W. E. GREENING 





CANADIAN SKY CIRCUS 


Over the lake where the wind-pipers ride, 

Turn and cavort and caper and bow, 

Tinsel and gauze shake in curtains of light 

From the North, weave and shift, stream and glide. 


Rounding the ring the great horses come by, 
Cloudy-maned and full-stretched, white heads high. 


On their backs see the rollicking moon now 

Ogling the watcher who catches his breath, 

As the stars swing and fall from the height 

Of the heavens’ trapeze. How the wind-pipers shrill! 
The horses fly faster, the brazen moon winks, 

The mad tangled stars shoot to death. 


Then—the sign, and the wind-music sinks. 
High in the North the gauze curtains part, 
Slide and shimmer and slip to the dawn. 
The watcher’s hand is across his heart 
And his hand on his heart is chill. 


Where have the galloping horses gone ? 
Why do the stars stand still? 
MARY BISHOP 
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LOUIS XV 


To an already notable portrait gallery of the eighteenth century including 
Frederick the Great, Catherine the Great and Maria Theresa, Dr. Gooch has now 
added his picture of Louis XV. Like the others, this is no slight pen-and-ink sketch 
of a head and shoulders but a full-length portrait in oils. The central figure is not 
drawn in isolation but set against a carefully studied background. An interest in an 
age and society as a whole is particularly necessary for the historian of Louis XV. 
Dr. Gooch’s other subjects could, if necessary, have borne the weight of a detailed 
study on their own shoulders. Louis XV, as he looks out at us from the portrait by 
Drouais, is visibly of softer, lighter metal, suited to an ornamental role but not to 
bear the strains and stresses of social and historical tensions in an age of rapid change. 
We see him, in the author’s urbane chapters, moving passively through the drama of 
eighteenth-century French history, always in the centre of the stage but never playing 
a leading part in the action, with the trappings and robes of majesty, tailored to the 
proportions of a Louis XIV, hanging limply on his shoulders. 

The Grand Monarch dominates the opening scenes and sets the stage for a 
tragedy. ‘* The sufferings of the people,” Dr. Gooch writes, “* were far more grievous 
in 1715 than on the eve of the Revolution in 1789." But none of the subsequent 
actors was equal to sustaining a tragic role. The Regent’s debauchery tends to 
conceal his better qualities and the statesmanlike abilities that he possessed, even 
though his plans were doomed to failure. Fleury, whose regime was the golden age 
of eighteenth-century France, deserves rather more, I think, than to be called a 
** benevolent mediocrity.”” Saint-Simon described him as “‘ the proudest man in 
himself and the most implacable that I have ever known.”’ After him the Govern- 
ment of France disintegrated. The King, whose function it was to provide unity, 
had neither the ability nor the interest for the task. He filled, with a kind of sulky 
dignity, the representative position which he had inherited, performed the ceremonies 
prescribed by etiquette, and put up with the publicity of court life, for which, partly 
by nature and partly through the constant and premature publicity he had endured 
as a child-king, he had such a profound distaste; but in policy the only thing that did 
not really bore him was intrigue. One of Dr. Gooch’s most fascinating chapters is 
that which deals with the * king’s secret,” the series of private diplomatic manoeuvres, 
unknown to, and often in opposition to, those who were conducting the official 
diplomacy of France. At its head were distinguished personages like the Prince de 
Conti and the Comte de Broglie, and at a lower level such figures as the magician and 
mystery-monger, soi-disant Comte de Saint-Germain, and the Chevalier d’Eon, 
whose chief mystery was his sex. The time and energy that Louis spent on these 
diplomatic intrigues would have represented a highly creditable activity if it had been 
devoted to a better cause. 

After Fleury, and apart from Choiseul, the chief figures of the reign are the two 
maitresses en titre, the Pompadour and the du Barry. Dr. Gooch is not unjust to 
them but perhaps a little exaggerates their political influence, though much less than 
used to be done. I never realized before how excellent a royal consort the Pompadour 
would have made if she had had the luck to achieve the position by birth and 
marriage instead of by her talents. Even Mme. du Barry emerges as a good-natured 
if amoral beauty. They both have had a bad press. One of the difficulties in writing 
the history of eighteenth-century France is the amplitude of memoir material, often, 
even when not a mere literary fake, reflecting the rancour of disappointed ministers 
or the faction politics of the Court. It is unfortunate that two of the best-known 
sources are the memoirs of Choiseul and d’Argenson. The former are of doubtful 
authenticity and at best reflect the later propaganda of the Choiseulists. The 
attribution of the Duke’s fall to the intrigues of Mme. du Barry is part of this 
propaganda. There were in fact the soundest political reasons for the dismissal of a 
minister who was on the point of leading France into yet another unnecessary war, 
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who had practically abdicated royal authority to the Parlements, and under whom, 
in spite of his reforms in other spheres, the royal finances had been reduced to their 
lowest ebb. The alleged intrigues of Mme. du Barry made a good alibi for political 
failure. 

There is no doubt about the genuineness of d’Argenson’s journal, but it is written 
with all the bitterness of a fallen minister, determined to discredit the king who had 
dismissed him and jealous of all other ministers. Dr. Gooch recognizes that he 
was inconsistent, giving vent throughout to the feelings of the moment, that he was 
jealous and unjust, permanently soured, running everyone down, and in particular 
hostile to Louis XV, though less venomous than the Choiseul memoirs. With all 
this, his journal has done more to colour the history of the reign than any other 
source, and Dr. Gooch, who quotes him freely, if always with a caution, has not 
entirely escaped from his influence. This, however, affects rather the background 
than the central picture of the King. For a weak, if not ill-intentioned man, in a 
position of supreme authority, failure and contempt were the inevitable lot. ‘ To 
the charge of the Recording Angel that he had squandered his heritage and let his 
country down there is no reply,” writes Dr. Gooch. It might be held, of course, 
that he did less harm to France and Europe than his great predecessor, Louis XIV, or 
successor, Napoleon, even if he did little good. Why he could not change the 
destiny of the French monarchy is shown in this cool and well-balanced narrative 
with learning and lucidity. It is a fine exemplary story which will give pleasure to the 
general reader as well as the historian. ALFRED COBBAN 
Louis XV. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 25s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF HISTORICAL STUDY 
The jubilee of the Historical Association in January produced a crop of lectures, 
some of them by specialists for specialists, others appealing to a wider audience. 


A selection from the latter reveals gratifying progrtss in the study, teaching and 
writing of history in our schools and universities and in the organization of inter- 
national contacts. Though we cannot compete in brilliance and popularity with 
such Victorian giants as Macaulay, Carlyle and Froude, the general level of scholar- 
ship is incomparably higher. The immense increase of our knowledge of every 
period and every aspect of the story of mankind is fully matched by our progress 
in the critical assessment of our sources and by a far more disinterested search for 
truth. Any tendency to boost one’s country, party or faith automatically destroys a 
reputation, since our paramount duty is to deserve the confidence of our readers. 
We must never forget, as Ranke declared long ago, that the writing of history is an 
affair of conscience. 

How far and how fast we have advanced during the last half century is illustrated 
in the thoughtful address by Professor Butterfield. The old approach, either 
championing or denouncing such mighty and many-sided transformations as the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, is out of date though not universally out of 
fashion. We are no longer for or against, as was Mommsen with Julius Caesar, 
Carlyle with Cromwell, Aulard with Danton, Mathiez with Robespierre, even 
Ranke with Luther. We praise certain aspects of a character or a movement and 
blame others. No serious scholar nowadays would write about Philip II like Motley, 
and Dr. Trevelyan in his serene old age admits that he was not wholly fair to 
Garibaldi’s foes. The greatest change from the age of the amateurs to the age of the 
professional is that from the advocate gesticulating in the body of the court to the 
judge sitting aloft on the bench. 

Next in significance to the more critical attitude now happily achieved is the ever- 
widening scope of historians who, in Bacon’s majestic phrase, take all knowledge 
for their province. History is past politics, declared Freeman in an oft-quoted 
aphorism. So it is, but it is also a great deal more. Among Professor Butterfield’s 
services none is more important than his efforts to include the history of science 
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among the essential topics for students of the modern world, since scientific dis- 
coveries have influenced our ideologies scarcely less than our daily lives. A similar 
enlargement of the historian’s field of vision is described by Sir Kenneth Clark in a 
delightful discourse on the Study of Art History,in which he salutes the achievements 
of writers from Vasari and Winckelmann to Burckhardt and Ruskin, Morelli and 
Wolfflin. ‘“* Art history at its best,”’ he declares, “‘can reveal certain workings of the 
historical process more subtly, more precisely, and perhaps more truthfully, than is 
possible in any other way.” 

In his address on Fifty Years of change in Historical Teaching and Research, 
Sir Charles Webster exhorts his hearers to study, not treatises on how history should 
be written, but the writings of the masters themselves. He describes Maitland as our 
greatest historian since Gibbon, and pays homage to Acton who “ brought the 
culture and historical science of Europe before the eyes of British historians in a 
vivid and arresting manner, broadened their outlook and broke down their insularity 
more successfully than any of his predecessors.”” Among foreign scholars whose 
names are sprinkled across these pages Sorel, to whom I listened in Paris sixty years 
ago, receives high marks as the greatest recent master of diplomatic history, 
unequalled in clarity and subtlety of mind. We are also exhorted to accept aid in 
the interpretation of history from such challenging thinkers as Marx, Freud and 
Croce. To begin to understand the evolution of mankind we must survey it from 
every point of view. 

The volume closes with useful advice on the writing of history by Dr. Steven 
Runciman, our leading authority on the Byzantine Empire and the Crusades. 
We must approach our subject, whatever or whoever it is, with the cool detachment 
of the scientist. But we need other qualities as well—imagination, sympathy, 
insight into thoughts and habits differing widely from our own, and we must strive 
to turn the results of our patient labours into literary form. ‘“* Writing is a craft; 
anyone with ordinary intelligence can learn its technique. But good writing is an 
art, and an art depends on the personality of its creator.’”’ The writer must neither 
unduly suppress nor unduly obtrude himself: as in other departments of life we are 
safest in the middle of the road. In our moral judgements we must remember— 
what the austere moralist Acton stubbornly declined to do—* that the standards of 
good and evil have varied down the centuries. What we now consider deplorable 
was not necessarily deplored when it took place. The historian is not entitled to 
condemn characters in the past for failing to share his own views.”’ No advice to the 
young historian in this very practical discourse is more valuable than the warning 
not to postpone composition and publication indefinitely in pursuit of an impossible 
standard of perfection. Acton never published a book, and Mark Pattison only left 
us a few crumbs from a richly laden table. ‘* No one can ever feel sure that he has 
completely mastered his subject. If he waits a little bit longer he will know just a 
little bit more. So he perpetually puts off his own writing. It is right to strive for 
perfection, but not to the extent of doing nothing. Don’t be deterred. Don’t 
believe that you can postpone your work for ever. Don’t always be thinking of the 
specialist critic lying in wait to confound you by his erudition.” Ina word, le mieux 
est l'ennemi du bien. Happily for us Dr. Runciman has practised what he preaches, 
combining scholarship of the first order with the artist’s ability to recall the past to 
life. G. P. GoocH 
Jubilee Addresses, 1956. The Historical Association. 2s. 6d. 

The Study of Art History. By Sir Kenneth Clark. 
AMERICAN COUSINS 

For over thirty years the Commonwealth Fund has been sending graduates of 
British universities to the United States, to study in institutions of higher learning 
and to travel across the continent on a New World version of the Grand Tour. 
In return all it has asked of its fortunate beneficiaries is that they should turn in a 
report of their impressions and experiences at the end of their stay. In 1932 a first 
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selection from these scholarly travelogues was published under the editorship of 
Mr. Edward Bliss Reed, paterfamilias to these wandering Fellows. Since the war 
the Fellowships have expanded their categories of selection and increased the total 
number of their wards. The time was obviously ripe for a second Hakluyt, and 
Mr. Putt, the Warden of Harkness House and himself a former Fellow, has compiled 
an anthology as fascinating as the first. Its interest is far from merely alumnal. 
Anyone who is curious about the American scene and its impact upon a group of 
young and discerning Britons would find good reading here. Upon education they 
write, one and all, as the best kind of expert—the consumer. Upon their specialties, 
American Politics, Medicine, Science, etc., they speak with a collective authority 
that no modern Bryce or Tocqueville could rival, single-handed. In their general 
impressions of the American scene (perhaps the least interesting part of the book) 
their testimonies still have the value that attaches to “‘ the representative cross- 
section.” In total the volume constitutes an impressive though unassuming— 
the more impressive because so unassuming—testimonial to the role of the Common- 
wealth Fellowships as a transatlantic link, both scholarly and cultural. 

If it is characteristically American to invite criticism from outsiders, it is perhaps 
even more characteristic to turn a ruthless eye inward. The most atrabilious of 
anti-Americans is sure to find (though he will probably be too complacent to realise 
it) that, whatever his field of complaint, a native American has got in first. Nine- 
tenths of the ammunition which critics of the United States fire at the country of 
their resentment would turn out, on examination, to bear the mark ‘“ Made in 
America.” In The Power Elite Mr. Wright Mills has provided the most generous 
stock of anti-American ammunition since the 6th Avenue El was torn down and sold 
to the Japanese for scrap. Mr. Mills looks at the upper levels of American society, 
its leaders, titular and real, with the eye of a sociological Jeremiah. He deplores 
what he sees and he thinks it betokens a cultural and moral decline in the republic 


of more than Roman proportions. His book is a counter-blast against the complac- 
ent liberal analysts of American society who have propounded a theory of what he 


” 


calls ** romantic pluralism,’ who contend that democratic values are preserved by 
the semi-automatic balance of competing power groups—farmers, business, labour, 
and military. Nothing of the kind, says Mr. Mills: American society consists of an 
interlocking directorate of the power groups who constitute an elite that both 
manages and (by the techniques of mass persuasion) bamboozles the mass of 
Americans beneath them. Mr. Mills exaggerates, draws (especially in his political 
sections) his evidence from strangely unscientific sources, and employs a language (of 
** aristocracies,” “* feudalism,” etc.) which is dangerously misleading, especially to a 
European reader. Nonetheless, when all is said and done, he has powerful gifts of 
insight, disturbing pieces of evidence, and a genuine moral urgency which entitle 
his arguments to the most careful examination. The new potency of the military, 
the “ engineering of consent ” in politics by the employment of advertising tech- 
niques, the intolerance of the McCarthy, and post-McCarthy periods—these are 
phenomena which any treatment of modern America must take into account if it is 
to command respect, and the critics of Mr. Mills (and they will be many) must prove 
their case, not by ignoring him, but by providing a better theory to meet his data. 

If Mr. Mills’ book should have the effect upon English readers of making them 
rejoice that their country is not as other countries are, the result would be most 
unfortunate. Many of his evils and problems are ours, even if only in embryo. 
This is especially true of the changes in American attitudes which are the consequence 
of the decline of isolation and the growth of the new international insecurity. 
And if our responses to these new situations vary in accordance with our different 
present day strengths, they have their roots in historical traditions that are often very 
similar. Professor Wolfers and his colleague, in The Anglo-American Tradition in 
Foreign Affairs, have compiled a series of extracts from important British and 
American thinkers from Sir Thomas More to President Wilson, designed to elucidate 
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this tradition. The enterprise is such a sensible and informative one that one wonders 

why it has not been done before, and one’s thanks for this discriminating and 

suggestive selection are the greater in proportion. H. G. NICHOLAS 

Cousins and Strangers. Edited by S. Gorley Putt. Harvard University Press and Oxford 
University Press. 28s. 

The Power Elite. By C. Wright Mills. Oxford University Press. 36s. 

The Anglo-American Tradition in Foreign Affairs. Edited by Arnold Wolfers and Laurence 
Martin. Yale University Press and Oxford University Press. 36s. 


URUGUAY 

It is not altogether a coincidence that those countries classed among the paragons 
of political virtue tend to be dull. Think of Switzerland, or Denmark, or Norway or, 
in particular, of Sweden. Political virtue seems to bring with it a certain uniformity 
of life which is no less all-pervading because it is democratically insinuated rather 
than dictatorially imposed; a national outlook composed largely of pure materialism, 
and a submergence of a colourful past by a somewhat drab present. Such a country, 
too, is Uruguay, smallest of the ten South American republics. Like Denmark, it is 
largely agricultural, and like Sweden the State has penetrated into many spheres of 
national life. Like Sweden, too, the same party—the Colorados—have held power 
uninterruptedly for many years, with a similar tendency to political stagnation as a 
result. Uruguay is often held up as an example of what other Latin American 
countries ought to be. The Uruguayans are sometimes unpopular as a result— 
for, to their neighbours, things have been easy for them. Their country is small, 
suffering from no geographical or climatic extremes, and its population is almost 
wholly white. Thus, at once, Uruguay does not face problems which, in varying 
degree, confront all her neighbours. 

So it is that, as a note on the wrapper of this book has it, “* Uruguay refutes the 
generalization that all Latin American countries are cut to the same pattern” 
although that is not a generalization that anyone with any knowledge of the twenty 
republics would make. For all that, Uruguay is out of the ordinary run of Latin 
American States because it is essentially a country which does not automatically 
attract interest. Professor Fitzgibbon’s is one of several volumes by United States 
authors which the publishers have begun to issue here; this one was first published 
across the Atlantic more than two years ago. It suffers from the fact that, far from 
making his subject interesting, the author has rendered it even less exciting than it 
is in real life. This is in part due to an unevenness in his style, which renders some 
sections of the book comparable to the driest of blue books and others of a texture 
as flimsy as that of material in a popular periodical, the whole painfully pedestrian, 
and hardly relieved by poorly reproduced illustrations. For all his undoubted 
erudition Professor Fitzgibbon makes some astonishing statements. For instance, 
in a chapter on Montevideo overloaded with detail he thinks it worthy of remark that 
children “frequent” the zoo, and he also writes: “‘ Probably nowhere else in the world 
does a city so dominate a country as Montevideo dominates Uruguay. The city is 
not only the political capital, but also the financial, commercial, industrial, social, 
cultural, educational and religious centre of the country.” But what about other 
capitals about which exactly the same could be written? The Professor does not 
seem to have heard of them. One can agree with Professor Fitzgibbon that Uruguay 
and its people are worth knowing, and with his publishers that they have received 
very much less attention than they deserve. But this book leaves them almost as 
much in need of interested and interesting attention as they were before it was 
written. N. P. MACDONALD 
Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


INVEST IN CANADA 
Mrs. Laugharne’s short and lively economic survey comes when the Liberal 


Government of Canada is under fire from its political opponents (with eyes on the 
next election) for having permitted American capital to acquire what is considered 
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an undue stake in the country. Indeed, Mr. J.G. Diefenbaker, M.P., ina moment of 
unguarded rhetoric, foresaw a danger of Canada becoming “ a virtual 49th economic 
State in the American Union.”” The truth is that, during the past decade, West 
Europeans have been investing in Canada even faster than Americans. Western 
European holdings in the Dominion, estimated now at nearly $1,000 million, have 
trebled since the war; the American stake has doubled, to reach about $11,000 
million; the British investment, about $2,000 million, shows only a slight increase. 
It is, therefore, timely that Chatham House should publish this careful picture of 
Canada’s economic potentialities for the information of the British investor. 
Mrs. Laugharne reports that, “ although 80-85 per cent of the annual investment of 
Canada comes from Canadian sources, it tends to flow into building and construc- 
tion, public utilities and relatively safe fields.”’ (Not for nothing did the Scots lay the 
foundations of Canadian finance!) ‘* The more risky types of investment, such as 
oil and minerals and some manufacturing industries, have been left largely to 
foreign capital, mainly American.” She believes that close and increasing economic 
co-operation between Britain and Canada is “ today as essential to both countries as 
are the historical and political ties which have withstood the stresses of the past 
century,’ a view presented before but never authenticated better than in Mrs. 
Laugharne’s compact, well-arranged book, illustrated with clear mineral maps. 
She produces reliable evidence designed to show that Canada’s prosperity is no mere 
“* flash in the pan ™ but is likely to continue. It is firmly based on the exploitation 
of vast natural resources including petroleum, natural gas and iron ore, which last 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, when completed in two years, will deliver more cheaply 
from Ungava to American steel mills in the Great Lakes area. (The Seaway should 
also reduce the price of western hard wheats, moving eastward.) In British Columbia 
electric power has been generated for the Kitimat aluminium smelter by reversing 
.ne flow of the Nechako River and creating, east of the Coast Range, one of the 
largest rock-filled dams in the world. “* A reservoir has thus been formed, 2,800 feet 
above sea-level, which is 150 miles long, has a surface area of 350 square miles and 
draws on a watershed area of 5,475 square miles.” 

Canada’s engineering today is on the grand scale. Her man-of-the-century, in a 
sense, is Clarence Decatur Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, a frequent 
visitor to London during the war and since. A North American “ hustler,” born 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Howe came to Canada as a young civil engineer and was 
recruited into politics by Mackenzie King. The story goes that Mr. King, himself a 
bachelor, ensnared the reluctant Howe by obtaining the ear of his wife and insinuat- 
ing that, as a politician, he would have more time to spend with his family. The 
event proved far otherwise and, as her husband flew about on Government business 
from one end of the Americas to the other, and abroad (once being torpedoed on the 
way to Britain), she took what opportunities she could of “ introducing” the 
children to him. But the hustler helped to design twentieth-century Canada and her 
airways, waterways, pipelines, grain elevators and atomic plants will stand witness 
for him after current political controversies have been forgotten. 

LeEsLig BISHOP 
Canada Looks Ahead. By Grace Laugharne. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 11s. 


STEPPING STONES TO WAR 

The present volume of the Documents on German Foreign Policy covers the time 
from the middle of March to the beginning of August, 1939, one of the most inter- 
esting periods in the diplomatic history of this century. Hitler had on March 15 
broken the Munich agreement by occupying rump-Czechoslovakia, and the western 
Powers, foremost Britain, had to try to readjust their policy to the now obvious fact 
that the Fiihrer would break an agreement whenever it suited him. Thus a realign- 
ment of the European Powers was unavoidable and we are permitted to see not only 
how Germany was trying to improve her position, but also how carefully she 
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watched every move of her potential enemies. Most of the evidence from British 
and other sources has been available for some time; now the publication of the 
additional German evidence completes the picture. We can clearly discern the 
basic outlines of Bismarck’s foreign policy in the predilections and indiosyncrasies of 
the Wilhelm Strasse. There is still the fear of a war on two fronts, the complete lack 
of understanding for any country outside Europe, and a remarkably inadequate 
comprehension of the British mentality. This is all the more surprising since 
Ribbentrop, the Foreign Minister, with his Canadian background, had been 
Ambassador in London. It shows once more how the permanent civil service 
persisted in the Bismarck tradition, although naturally the directions of the foreign 
policy came from Hitler via Ribbentrop, with Goering trying an occasional extra- 
tour. There is evidence that in April, 1939, before there seemed to be any chance of 
concluding an agreement with Stalin, Hitler had fixed the date of the outbreak of war 
—if possible with Poland only—for September of that year (Operation White, 
Docs. Nos. 149, 184/5). Mussolini, however, felt that Italy was not yet ready and 
counselled delay. Italy’s economic position was extremely weak; throughout the 
period under consideration there were repeated requests for increased German 
deliveries of coal and armaments. Moreover, Mussolini and many of his henchmen 
were of the opinion that lialy was getting fewer benefits than Germany and “ in the 
fascist Grand Councii, where complete freedom of expression was allowed, keen 
criticism had been voiced.’’ Nevertheless, the Duce had gone so far that he was left 
with no choice and consequently the Pact of Steel was concluded on May 22. It 
seems now strange that Chamberlain and his advisers were so completely taken in by 
this manoeuvre and believed Italy to be much stronger than she really was. 

After Hitler’s occupation of Prague the British reappraisal of her line of policy, 
with its subsequent guarantees for Poland, Rumania, Greece and Turkey, was keenly 
watched by Germany, particularly as there seemed a strong body of opinion in 
Britain which thought arrangement with Germany still possible. Trott’s account of 
his weekend at Cliveden and Ministerial Direktor Wohlthat’s talks in London in 
July, 1939, show that the hope of coming to an agreement with Hitler was still strong 
among people who mattered. Nevertheless, talks by British and French representa- 
tives in Moscow to secure Russian participation in assisting Poland were begun, 
although with little enthusiasm. They dragged on for months without any positive 
result; the German Foreign Minister was at all times kept well informed of this lack 
of progress by the Ambassador in London. This slowness of the Anglo-French- 
Russian talks gave Ribbentrop the opportunity to use the Russian-German trade 
talks and Mussolini’s usually good relations with the U.S.S.R. to come to an 
arrangement with Stalin to forestall an agreement with the western Powers. More- 
over, the Balkan countries, already partly economically dependent on Germany, 
were now fully turned into German satellites whereby, as in the case of Yugoslavia, 
the delimitation of German and Italian spheres of influence was not always easy. 
Meanwhile Germany increased her pressure on Poland, particularly in Danzig, 
to breaking point, so that war appeared no longer a menace, but a relief. 

No appreciation of the present volume would be complete without acknowledging 
the smooth translation and the admirable annotation. Not only the contents, but 
also the presentation, will be gratefully received by both historians and politicians. 

RICHARD BARKELEY 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D, Volume VI: The Last Months 
Of Peace. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 50s. 
OUTSIDERS 

If Colin Wilson, now twenty-four, had attended one of our great universities 
it is not impossible that he could have produced this book, but it is most improbable 
that he would. For one thing, he should not have had the time to be so well read. 
For another he could have been told to concentrate critically upon a few established 
philosophers such as Kant and Hume, and above all to avoid premature publication. 
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Already there is academic criticism that he indulges in sweeping generalisations; 
has an inadequate sense of history (surely a misunderstanding of what he means by 
“* outsider,” which is something other than a protestant against the fashionable 
view) ; while pretending to logic leaps from one theme to another; and is inadequately 
attached to analytic truth. These donnish criticisms do not greatly perturb me, 
Mr. Wilson being what he is and trying to do what he is trying in substance to do. 
Without saying, with J. B.S. Haldane about Eton, that one hopes that a slow artillery 
fire will pass over the place, I would raise the more modest query whether our 
ancient universities should not enquire just why they could not have produced a 
Colin Wilson, and why their whole method—the method, for example, of such an 
eminent tutor as H. W. B. Joseph—is contraceptive of him, It is an educational 
defect to have a system which suppresses precocious genius. Unless he destroys 
himself in the next few years, I suspect that Mr. Wilson will be recognised as having 
authentic genius. Moreover he is very modest—which is refreshing. 

It would be a good thing for British intellectual life to have a Sartre without the 
extravagances and poses of a Sartre—or, rather, a counter-Sartre, a Sartre Resartus. 
Perhaps here we have him. Mr. Wilson is already under contract to write a play. 
The first thing that impresses one about The Outsider is that (quite unlike the early 
Sartre), despite the stiffness of the subject, it is readable as well as sincere. The 
second is that Mr. Wilson is following in the well beaten path of an ancient and 
grand tradition, that of the mystics, as Maritain does in much of his work—although 
this may be disguised from us by Mr. Wilson’s unconventional but topical approach 
through Barbusse, Camus, Hemingway and such philosophic “ outsiders.”” He leads 
an attack on the smug and established creed of Bloomsbury and Great Turnstile 
Street—and even Cambridge—called “ scientific humanism”; and upon the 
insiders of this generation, beati possidentes, who occupy its fortresses. He moves up 
to the assault the Trojan Horse of H. G. Wells, the very hierophant of scientific 
humanism, and then exposes the destructive armed men of Mind at the End of its 
Tether. Aldous clashes with Julian and Thomas Henry, in a family war of Huxleys, 
as on the windy plains of Troy. But truly (for he has defined his terms) Mr. Wilson’s 
outsider and insider are something different. The outsider, “* who always wants to 
become an insider,” is the man who asks those fundamental, disconcerting Pascalian 
questions which “* the once-born,” engineers, pillars of science, Babbitt humanists, 
do not ask. Shakespeare and, even more, Dante are the kind of insiders, men of the 
grand tradition, whom the outsider would like to be if, with intellectual integrity, 
he could. Mr. T. S. Eliot has here a recruit; the dead soldier of the first War, 
T. E. Hulme, has an avatar. 

My hope is that Mr. Colin Wilson will avoid, as he goes on, certain pitfalls. It is 
the converse of my fears. He will surely avoid the Scylla of a facile Marxism and of 
kow-towing to power, whether capitalist or Kremlinite. It is to be hoped that he will 
avoid the Charybdis of reactionary occultism and the whirlpool mysteries of 
Ouspensky (beyond which lie Tibetan fantras), where many good ships have sunk. 
I hope he will keep himse!f pure and unspotted from Gurdjeff and Zen Buddhism, 
as he does from D. H. Lawrence. A teacher of responsible commitment, it is to be 
hoped that he will avoid the temptation to found some vague, uncommitted new 
religion, the ersatz of some novel synthetic process that has few demands; and the 
temptation to go off into the desert (Californian) with Mr. Heard to live not on the 
food of ravens but on mescalin. I hope that, to exercise a Shavian influence, for the 
moment he will now prefer novels and plays to literary criticism, although this may 
be a hard saying for him. Above all, one notes that he quotes an unexpected saying 
of that great devil’s gospeller, Blake: “‘ Men are admitted into heaven . . . because 
they have cultivated their understandings.”” Mr. Wilson must discover the balancing 
Greek, Stoic, Thomist virtues of a profound rationalism, which is at the core of 
Hellenic and Catholic civilisation. Then he will himself be balanced. Dame Edith 
Sitwell writes that ‘“‘ Colin Wilson will be a truly great writer."" My judgement, 
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after reading this fresh, impressive, true book, is that he is such and my hope is that, 
untempted, he will remain such. GEORGE CATLIN 
The Outsider. By Colin Wilson. Gollancz. 21s. 


THE THIRD PROGRAMME 

Readers of the Contemporary Review join in congratulations to the B.B.C. on the 
tenth anniversary of the inauguration of the Third Programme. As the First World 
War led to the creation of the British Institute of International Affairs, familiarly 
known as Chatham House, so the second catastrophe generated the plan of 
systematic broadcasting of “ high-brow ” instruction and entertainment for the 
growing number of listeners who count the things of the mind among the highest 
prizes of life. Looking back over the long list of delights it has provided for us in 
such rich profusion, we are filled with gratitude to the organizers who have flung 
wide the portals of the golden treasury of the arts and sciences throughout the ages 
and bidden us enter. In music and drama a judicious balance has been maintained 
between the Immortals from Aeschylus to Ibsen and Bernard Shaw (including such 
novelties as Verdi’s less-known operas) and the starters to whom generous oppor- 
tunities are made available to show what they can do. Thus we have learned that 
England is rich in young dramatists and musicians; if many are called but few are 
chosen that is nature’s way. Of no less significance are the lectures on every con- 
ceivable topic, such as the bicentenary of Goethe’s birth, Fred Hoyle on the universe 
and Professor Butterfield on Christianity and History, enthralling a wide circle of 
listeners and subsequently of readers. The shrinkage of the globe, which inevitably 
brings with it political, economic and racial antagonisms, also provides an antidote 
to crude provincialism by keeping in view the spacious panorama of the cultural life 
of our time so that, for instance, we can sample the plays of Cocteau, Gabriel Marcel, 
Anouilh, Sartre and Brecht in our homes. The Third Programme never allows us to 
forget that civilization, with its precious freight of beauty and wisdom, is a collective 
achievement and a common possession, carrying with it the grave responsibility 
for its preservation and supplying a perpetual stimulus for its further enrichment. 

G. P. G. 
COMEDY AS CENSORSHIP 

Satire is a thing, like the word itself, which comes to us out of classical antiquity 
and is completely contemporary. It is our own weapon, as it was that of Aristo- 
phanes and Menander, of Shakespeare and Moliére; and it is the concern of our day 
as much as theirs to ask how it should be employed. Aristophanes made fun of a 
figure we all revere in Socrates; he pilloried the demagogue Cleon. What was his 
purpose? Did he achieve it? Or was there no consistent purpose but only a delight 
in verbal torture? Was the aim of comedy merely to be entertaining—and should it 
be? It was said of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme that Monsieur Jourdain had always 
existed. ‘“* J/ fit, il en est, il en sera toujours.” And the same critic claimed that, 
out of all Moliére wrote, this comedy was most penetrated by morality. Both the 
Old Comedy represented by Aristophanes and the Middle Comedy represented by 
Menander offer themselves to our judgement as well as our entertainment. Their 
characters are only a little less modern than Monsieur Jourdain. When we add to 
them the lively and often disreputable people in the New Comedy we find ourselves 
in that comedy of manners where our own Sheridan was at home. 

Two stimulating works before us set us asking again questions old and ever new 
about classical drama. Dr. Katherine Lever gives an historical account of the 
development of archaic Greek comedy from 600 B.c., through Athenian Old 
Comedy from 487 (with that preciseness), Middle Comedy from 404 and New 
Comedy from 338 to 290. The term Middle Comedy is an invention of recent years, 
intruding itself, like Mesolithic in another field of study, between familiar names. 
It is losing its pedantic look with the loss of youth; its passport now carries a reluct- 
ant visa from the general reader. Classification has conveniences apart from theses 
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and examinations. Professor Webster takes a wider look both in time and geo- 
graphical range. He traces the origins of drama in the Mycenean age to a final 
flicker of Hellenistic tradition in Pompeii wall-paintings; and he illustrates with 
plates and description the stagecraft of Hellas in the widest acceptation of that word. 
With their help we can see not alone the masks and costumes of the actors but in 
one case at least a detailed stage set. This is shown on a vase-painting of Iphigenia in 
Tauris, dating from the fourth century B.c. She is seen coming out of the door of a 
house elevated above other actors and the spectators. 

Stage fittings of this kind—and other evidence showing that the later comedy was 
played on a stage supported by posts, sometimes elaborated into columns—illustrate 
the changing function of the Greek chorus. This was an instrument, as Dr. Katherine 
Lever explains, by means of which the dramatist could speak directly to his audience 
—a privilege denied to the modern playwright. The prologue and epilogue of the 
Shakespearian theatre were no substitute for the Greek interpolation which came, 
not at beginning or end, but in the middle of the drama, when the audience was 
familiar with the characters as flesh and blood. The poet could tell the audience 
something about himself as well as his piece. But the chorus in the early drama had 
acquired a character of its own; it was not merely commentator. In fifth-century 
drama it was accompanied by music and dancing; it introduced wasps, frogs and 
birds, and sometimes took the opposite side to the author. The early stage had been 
designed for dancing and music. One may see today, from the seats of the theatre 
beneath the Acropolis, how music and dance matched the purple distance of 
Hymettus. Little room was left for chorus with the development of stage scenery. 
The actors began to take the stage which they have dominated ever since. 

Drama and its presentation are inseparable, as is thought and the language by 
which it is conveyed. Art for art’s sake is a clever piece of nothingness in the light 
of the world’s literature. ‘“* Where wast thou when the foundations of the world 
were laid?” And “ If lam hungry I will not tell thee.”” Comedy must needs leave to 
tragedy the deepest motions of men’s souls. It could speak in its own voice as the 
censor of crime and folly, could demand freedom and expose imposture. No idle 
babbling then or now. WILLIAM THOMSON HILL 
The Art of Greek Comedy. By Katherine Lever. Methuen. 2ls. 

Greek Theatre Production. By T. B. L. Webster. Methuen. 25s. 
EDWARD THOMAS 

Although Edward Thomas wrote thirty books of prose in little more than twenty 
years and did not even start to write poetry until he was thirty-six years old, it is 
primarily as a poet that we think of him; and justly so, for it was in his poetry that he 
fulfilled himself as a writer and made his unique contribution to English literature. 
While giving this fact full recognition in his study of Thomas’ work, Mr. Coombes 
has not repeated the error of earlier critics in attempting to isolate the poetry from the 
prose, as if it were an entirely separate activity. Setting himself the formidable task 
of exploring and defining Thomas’ mind and spirit as revealed in all his writings— 
the essays and stories, the literary criticism, the nature books and biographies no 
less than the poetry—he has succeeded in throwing light upon the correspondences 
between them and, in doing so, given us a clearer understanding of the man, as well 
as of the thought and emotion which went to the creation of the poetry. 

For it could with justification be maintained that, despite the delayed start, 
Thomas was always a poet in his response to life as he experienced it, always striving 
to capture the essence of things in his unassuming, conversational idiom. This is 
apparent even in the commissioned prose work which at times he found so irksome, 
but which he was compelled to undertake in order to provide for his wife and family. 
Indeed, it was the potentiality of his prose that convinced his friend, Robert Frost, 
of the authentic nature of his poetic talent, and induced the American poet to make 
the suggestion that he should rewrite paragraphs of his Jn Pursuit of Spring in verse 
form “ in exactly the same cadence.” For Thomas, as Mr. Coombes rightly points 
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out, the poetic, creative process involved among other things “‘the recollection of 
incidents and scenes which had already been written about in the prose, and per- 
ceptions and phrases came back to him to be incorporated in the poetry... .” 
But if throughout his writing there is an indefinable awareness of subtle and hidden 
relations existing between man and his environment, of significances beyond the 
ordinary range of the senses, it was only in poetry that he found a really adequate 
medium to express what he instinctively felt: 

i have mislaid the key. I sniff the spray, 

And think of nothing: I see and I hear nothing; 

Yet seem, too, to be listening, lying in wait 

For what I should, yet never can remember: 

No garden appears, no path, no hoar-green bush 

Of Lad’s-love, or Old Man, no child beside, 

Neither father nor mother, nor any playmate; 

Only an avenue, dark, nameless, without end. 

Much has been said of Thomas’ feeling for nature. Unlike many of the Georgian 
poets, with whom he has frequently been compared, Thomas did not turn to the 
country as a means of escape from the conditions of his age; nor yet did he accept 
country life in the manner of one born to it. Perhaps the most valuable chapter in 
the book under review is that devoted to ** Nature and the Country,” in which 
Mr. Coombes deals with the effect of his sense of ‘‘otherness’’ in nature, defined as 
** that quality or aspect which in its independence and utter apartness from human 
life makes a strange and often powerful and disturbing impact on the human mind.” 

After such an enlightening study of the prose and of the poet’s outlook and 
temperament, it is disappointing to record that Mr. Coombes is less satisfying when 
he comes, in the final chapter, to examine and assess the value of the poetry. 
Nevertheless, if in this respect he adds nothing to what has already been better said 
by such critics as Mr. Middleton Murry and Dr. F. R. Leavis, his book as a whole 
does enable the reader to go back to the poems with a new insight and interest. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 
Edward Thomas. By H. Coombes. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


TWO POETS 

Few of the older generation of singers—the generation of Belloc and Chesterton, 
of Drinkwater, Binyon and W. H. Davies--still remain with us. That rare and 
irreplaceable spirit, Walter de la Mare, is gone; leaving now, among his contempor- 
aries, only John Masefield and Alfred Noyes. Dr. Noyes has just followed his 
witty satirical novel, The Devil Takes a Holiday, with a new collection of verse. 
A Letter to Lucian, and Other Poems, is strongly imbued with the classical spirit. 
It includes a piece, evoked by a figure in a garden fountain, to the child Hermes; 
and several poems after Horace-—prayers to Faunus, to Apollo, and (after Book IV, 
Ode 7) the haunting ** Diffugere Nives.”’ The title poem, purporting to have been 
written from the Island of Cos in the year A.D. 165, reports to Lucien the sceptic 
(** You who have emptied the sky *’) the writer’s derisive reactions to his first news of 
Christianity. Religious feeling is the other most marked characteristic of Dr. Noyes’ 
volume: as exemplified in poems like “* Nicodemus,” “ Via Crucis,” “* Night 
Journey,” the starkly effective ** Ecce Homo,” and many more. 

In these poems a sense of the past is ever-present: the unchanging song of the 
thrush in the hawthorn, as fresh and sweet to the listener today as to the medieval 
knights who heard it before him; the pervasive spirit of Drake still alive in Devon; 
Ronsard (** Though in the dust I lie, and all my words are tears ’’) addressing his 
Mignonne. “ Sea Distances,”’ “* Paradise Walk ” and “ Santa Barbara ” enshrine a 
piercing personal regret and nostalgia for the poet’s own past. Dr. Noyes is able to 
achieve an exquisite poignancy in simplicity, in such poems as “ Beauty in Nature,” 
“A Relic’ or—most moving perhaps of all, in their implications of personal 
tragedy borne and triumphed over—‘* The Book Invisible”’ and “* Bartimaeus” : 


His power evolved a world so passing fair 
From nothingness and night 
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I know, although I walk with shadows here 

His deeper answer still transcends my prayer, 

And after death I may receive my sight. 
The magical image is touched off again and again—a cloud city seen as “ that 
Athens of the air,”’ or such a line as “* All his dark forests murmured in the phrase.” 
And not all the memorable things here are grave in tone. In the poet’s lighter vein, 
the closing “‘Ballades’’—especially that of the Timid Philistine—are delectably funny. 

The unifying theme of Mrs. Hesketh’s new volume is the conflict in modern man 
“caught between wheels and stars.” She sees him “ moulded into ruts by the 
machine,” with its “* steel demands,” denying his essential self and blaspheming 
against “ the slow, green pulse that beats through natural birth.”” And not only is 
life becoming smothered and stultified by the “iron obligation” of “* the slave 
machine . . . thwart[ing] the purpose of creative hands ”’; it also leaves no time—time 

For walking in the trackless woods and gazing 

Leisurely through leaves, 

No time to wonder that a beech tree breathes— 

We cannot pause for breath in this amazing 

Miracle of life; there is no time 

For Being. 
It is Will Davies’ lament (‘* What is this life if, full of care,/We have no time to 
stand and stare?”’) today grown more urgent than ever. 

Mrs. Hesketh thus, by her criticism of ** this strange disease of modern life ’’ in 
such poems as “* Born Between the Wheels,” “* The Bells,” ‘* The Invading Spring,” 
and “* Men Forget,” strikes a prophetic note new in her work. Hitherto she has 
been more concerned with the individual's private experience—of love, of death, 
and of God. This volume does, however, contain many such personal lyrics. There 
are religious poems—although all this poet’s work is implicitly religious—like 
“* Linked * and “ Imagination *; many love poems, the best of which are probably 
“Integration” and “* Love Like a Greyhound ”’; verses in an autumnal mood 
(“* Nostalgia,” ‘“* Hunter’s Moon,” “* Too Late ”’); and individual human portraits— 
that of the old poet and of the bedridden cripple, of the boy dying and the sleeping 
child, of Michelangelo and of John Clare. Mrs. Hesketh writes with passion and an 
increasing discipline and assurance. Her more personal vein probably remains 
ultimately more successful than the protesting voice of the prophet crying her 
indignation in the wilderness of “‘ this mindless Vulcan,” with its “ minarets of 
plastic ” and “* bastard palaces of glass and chromium,” where even the cream in the 
cakes is synthetic. MARGARET WILLY 
A Letter to Lucian, and Other Poems. By Alfred Noyes. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
Between Wheels and Stars. By Phoebe Hesketh. Heinemann, 12s. 6d. 


NOVELS 

A Trick of the Sun by John St. John deals in the main realistically but with a light 
satirical touch with the complications that arise when an African of mixed blood 
lays claim to a British peerage. Mr. St. John’s book is far shrewder and wittier than 
the facetious, presumably autobiographical note on the dust-flap would lead one to 
expect. (To write of “* an expensive education from which he failed almost entirely 
to benefit ’’ is dully to echo a Sitwell blowing his own trumpet.) In A Trick of the 
Sun Mr. St. John creates a number of memorable characters, those with black blood 
being more successful than those with blue and only a red engine-driver being 
viewed unashamedly through rose-tinted glasses. Mr. Bowles is a Dickensian 
undertaker’s assistant whose lament for his “* dying profession ” is full of macabre 
fun and Ojo is a black Casanova who would supplement The Golden Bough with a 
volume on English social taboos. There is also a funny, sad “* Free Expression ” 
school which one hopes does not too faithfully represent the real thing. In his 
imaginative understanding of the African’s point of view Mr. St. John reminds one of 
Mr. D. J. Enright whose Academic Year achieved the almost impossible in making 
one sorry for, if not actively fond of, hysterical, homicidal Egyptian students. 
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One is left with the implicit recognition that, when all has been said against colour 
prejudice, there is a colour barrier just because the difference is psychological as well 
as one of pigmentation. A Trick of the Sun, called by its author a tragi-comedy, is a 
tour de force full of wit, compassion and acute observation. Mr. St. John, as a 
novelist should, illumines life, as well as singing us a song of social significance. 

it is intriguing to speculate why there is such a supremacy on the distaff side in the 
writing of historical novels. Could it be because, down the ages, men have worked 
and fought and women have wept and remembered? Only something like hereditary 
memory, one feels, can explain such superb books as Bryher’s The Fourteenth of 
October, that gave us the very soul of pre-Conquest England, or Mary Dolan’s 
Hannibal of Carthage which purports to be the lost account by Sosylos of the great 
general’s campaigns. Miss Dolan has what Trevelyan granted Stanley Weyman, a 
transporting sense of period, and as background to her epic theme she brilliantly 
evokes the Ancient World with its fabulous new countries and their treasures being 
discovered by the far-ranging Phoenicians. Her account of the crossing of the 
Alps has the tense authenticity of an eye-witness report. Specialists such as Sir 
Gavin de Beer might fault her on tactics and strategy but she convincingly shows us a 
great soldier out-thinking and out-manoeuvring less imaginative opponents and also 
demonstrates the stultifying effect of politics on the Roman High Command. She 
skips from the moment of her hero’s greatest triumph to his exile. This would be 
unsatisfactory in a history but betrays a true artistic instinct in her novel because 
her theme is the greatness of the man—she is not just writing a conscientious 
biography—and one sees enough of his nobility in defeat to complete the human 
picture. Her study of the Stoic Greek Sosylos is masterly and her treatment of his 
love for Daphne provides an exquisite and moving interlude in her teeming, Homeric 
tale. Her evocative prose is exemplified by this description of the war-devastated 
Italian landscape: 

They looked on many a crop whose fresh green shoots defied the torch and 
pushed up bravely in a lonely field, straining to keep a harvest tryst with 
dead men’s scythes. 
If, in this age of mediocrity, we can still praise famous men, Miss Dolan’s novel 
should become a classic of its genre. 

It is a change, in this case also a privilege, for a critic of the novel to review a book 
of epic true adventure. After twelve years with the Canadian Eskimos Father 
Raymond de Coccola has collaborated with journalist Paul King in a dramatised but 
basically factual account of his mission to the primitive people of the frozen north. 
In Ayorama—a native self-injunction to Stoicism—he takes us to a strange, white or 
neutral-toned landscape whose greatest difference from the world we know lies in 
the sinister absence of warmth and colour. The sense of desolation is evocatively 
conveyed by James Houston’s chill drawings on blue paper. Father de Coccola 
casually recounts achievements, almost superhuman for a European, under condi- 
tions in which the bare struggle for existence subordinates all else. The macabre 
death march of the lemmings to the sea is dismissed in a phrase—because human 
beings die almost as easily. The spring saturnalia, ruthless elimination of girl 
children and the old, even the hunter’s light-hearted killings for diversion, are shown 
here as part of an amoral philosophy of elemental living. It is significant that 
personality asserts itself in murder through jealousy even in a society in which the 
loaning of wives is a commonplace of hospitality. At times Father de Coccola’s 
objectivity about inhuman native customs seems itself almost inhuman. He is 
justified in gaining the trust and affection of the Eskimos—an essential preliminary 
to helping them. This inspiring testament by a dedicated, unassuming missionary 
is finely produced by the Oxford University Press. But why had the title to be 
printed lengthwise down the spine? LUKE PARSONS 
A Trick of the Sun. By John St. John. Heinemann. 15s. 


Hannibal of Carthage. By Mary Dolan. Macdonald. 15s. ; 
Ayorama. By Raymond de Coccola and Paul King. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


The pleasures of the bygone and 
sometimes its pain have no tarnish of 
boredom for the reader when they are 
recalled by a Bertrand Russell or a 
Frank Swinnerton. 


The pursuit of philosophy 

PORTRAITS FROM MEMORY (George 
Allen & Unwin. 16s.), by the philo- 
sopher, include those of dons and 
contemporaries in the ‘nineties at 
Cambridge, “* where independence of 
mind could exist undeterred.” Shaw, 
Wells, Conrad and the Webbs are some 
of the rest, and all of them in character 
and attainment are seen the clearer for 
the deftness of his brushwork—as for 
example his reason for thinking “ that 
Santayana’s merits are literary rather 
than philosophical.” The “ other 
essays” of his sub-title range from six 
autobiographical talks, wherein we share 
beliefs discarded and retained and hopes 
realized and disappointed, to man’s peril 
and the steps towards “peace by 
agreement or the peace of universal 
death.” Midway, we have warmed to 
his statement in the John Stuart Mill 
study that “* the present world would be 
better than it is if Mill’s ethical principles 
were more respected.” And this is also 
true of the teaching of the persuasive 
prophet, the sage prescriber for inter- 
national ills, the comforter on how to 
grow old, the master of disciplined prose 
that is “‘ understanded of the people,” 
who is Bertrand Russell. 

Of D. H. Lawrence’s ideas he writes: 
“*I do not think in retrospect that they 
had any merit whatever,” and when 
Frank Swinnerton was asked in 1912 if 
he admired Lawrence he replied: “* Yes, 
but I always feel he’s got moist hands.” 
Physically inaccurate this might have 
been, but mentally and spiritually it 
seems to have remained a remarkable 
fit. It is typical of the shrewd and 
revealing comment that is the latter half 
of the partnership of BACKGROUND 
WITH CHoRUS (Hutchinson. 18s.). With 


Lord Russell, Mr. Swinnerton is never 
shrill in his judgements and, even at his 
gentlest, rarely devastates. 
ing gossip, 


His absorb- 


only indirectly autobio- 


graphical, begins with the sixteen-year- 
old’s encounters, from a glass-windowed 
sentry box in J. M. Dent’s office, with 
callers who were “ authors, artists, 
scholars, canvassers, drunkards, and 
beggars.” One envies his first sight of 
the young Chesterton, of Wells, of men 
who were not too self-important as they 
went upstairs, to the formidable * tooth- 
sucking head of the firm,” to glance back 
**in real or mock terror” at the boy. 
His long tally of tales and critical works 
bears witness to the correctness of his 
forecast at fourteen that the future 
“* was in some way to be concerned with 
a dexterous use of the pen.”” As publish- 
ing too was to be his trade for twenty-five 
years, he is doubly qualified to fulfil the 
promise of his sub-title ““A Footnote to 
Changes in English Literary Fashion 
between 1901 and 1917." So, behind 
The Georgian Literary Scene he has 
already set so acutely before us, he takes 
us into the wings near the end of the 
first war when his own Nocturne, as he 
says with humour, caused its author to 
become “* for five minutes the pet of the 
intelligentsia ** and where the “ attack 
on nineteenth-century ideas, Victorian 
giants, and Edwardian reputations ** had 
already begun. 


“Memories do not die”’ 

Meriel Buchanan is not ashamed to 
view them through rosy spectacles nor 
can a British Ambassador’s daughter— 
used to “the leisured splendour of 
Edwardian days,” an intimate of 
survivors from “the Court of the 
Tuileries during the Second Empire, and 
Vienna under the Habsburgs,” knowing 
Imperial Russia at close quarters—be 
expected to dwell upon the drabness, 
poverty and inequality lying in wait, but 
far outside her own experience. So she 
writes in VICTORIAN GALLERY (Cassell. 
18s.) of Princess Pauline Metternich, 
Grand Duchess Vladimir, Grand Duke 
Demitri Pavlovitch, Empress Marie 
Feodorovna, Princess Zenaid 
Yousopoff, and the Countess of 
Hohenthal who became Lady Paget, and 
adds pertinent footnotes on their quirks 
and virtues, contradictoriness and 


. 
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patience, ambition and self-denial, to the 
findings of historians proper. Abdul 
Hamid the Damned shares a chapter 
with Meriel Buchanan’s memories of 
Istanbul near the end of his evil day, and 
the domes, the minarets and the prospect 
of the Golden Horn are woven into the 
pomp of his visiting the mosque to say 
his prayers, as she watched from the 
balcony of the diplomatic pavilion. 
Then she has a sympathetic essay on the 
undervalued Sir Henry Wilson who went 
to Russia in 1917 to discuss closer Allied 
co-ordination and in 1922 was murdered 
for being too outspoken about the Irish. 
Her “Story of an Englishwoman” 
shows us the matron of the British 
Colony Hospital for Wounded Russian 
soldiers, opened in 1914, behaving with 
grit and astonishing resourcefulness. 
The other ‘‘commoner” is_ Enrico 
Cecchetti, the ballet master who had been 
professor at the Imperial School and 
premiére danseur of the Maryinski, and 
in a charming sketch Meriel Buchanan 
tells of a dream come true when she was 
allowed to become a pupil at his academy 
in London. In spite of the looking back 
that pervades it, the book succeeds 
because its author is able to convey also 
the great happiness she has known. 
That this state is not inseparable from a 
sense of duty was demonstrated in 
Queen Victoria's Relations. Let us hope 
that the courtesy and dignity of other 
days (easier perhaps to wealth and 
privilege) may be recaptured to fit 
modern living; Miss Buchanan is 
pessimistic, and reproves the ungracious 
young who have been reproving her. 


Sashes and aprons 


The “ imperious little girl refusing 
with tears the breakfast of bread and 
milk, and demanding sausages like 
Mamma and caraway seeds like Lehzen’”’ 
was Victoria herself. Children of her 
time “‘ were no less prone to pleasant 
sin than those of today; but they knew 
it was sin, and it was never called self- 
expression.”” These are palpable hits 
from.the Prelude of THEIR First TEN 
YeEARS*<{John Murray. 21s.), Marion 


Lochhead’s entertaining survey of the 
nineteenth-century nursery, 


with its 





spartan diet, discipline based on a 
distrust of joy, and small Evangelicals 
keeping the Sabbath holy. Toys, play, 
the bookshelf, frocks, fashions and 
parties sometimes successfully intruded 
of course, and nurse, lessons and the 
governess had autocratic power in 
mitigation or increase of the austerity. 
Examples in both categories are cited, 
and for the misery of Augustus Hare 
who played lessons, having no notion of 
any other amusement, there is the 
French nursery of Hilaire and Marie 
Belloc, warmly praised elsewhere by this 
reviewer for its civilized and sensible 
curriculum when J too have lived in 
Arcadia appeared. Two of the most 
endearing chapters are ‘‘ America in 
Books ’’—a country which allowed a 
freedom in the house unknown to the 
upper-class British child, and sent 
Little Women, The Wide, Wide World, 
and The Fairchild Family to these 
welcoming shores—and ‘“* Books Old 
and New” with Mrs. Ewing, Anna 
Sewell, R. L. Stevenson, Fenimore 
Cooper and a host more to colour the 
days and endure through generations. 
The illustrations are perfectly chosen 
accompanists, and represent not only an 
1859 children’s dance at Buckingham 
Palace but physical training in a board 
school of 1881. The wretched existence 
of “those other children”’ gave a 
grim reality to Disraeli’s conception of 
“* two nations,” and misery for the good 
of the soul and the involuntary kind are 
not incongruous sharers in this fascinat- 
ing piece of social history. 


Exploits on Exmoor 


In the early days of the same century a 
boy of five is reported to ie taken a 
copy of the Edinburgh Review to read in 
bed. He would awaken to the beautiful 
landscape in which Oxford’s spires 
pointed uninterruptedly to the clear sky. 
Elsfield Rectory “‘ attuned to a quietly 
severe religious routine, was aglow with 
love and sympathy ” and the scenery, 
mingling with the conversation of the 
villagers, the chiming of bells and the 
clatter, creak and rumble of horses and 
passing carts, was to be drawn upon in 
the writing of Cripps the Carrier nearly 
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fifty years later. For its author was 
R. D. BLACKMORE (Robert Hale. 21s.), 
and Waldo Hilary Dunn, in face of 
supposedly scanty material and the 
novelist’s reticence about his private 
affairs, presents a full and surely 
complete biography of novelist, scholar, 
horticulturist and sportsman. In 
crystallizing here a_ half-century’s 
admiration for Blackmore, the Professor 
of English in California gives British 
readers no further excuse for vagueness 
of the “‘didn’t-he-write-Lorna Doone?” 
variety. Devonshire people naturally 
have no doubt, but they will find this 
record—of the child and his brother 
transplanted to a new home and a 
stepmother by their father the curate of 
Culmstock, of schooldays in Somerset 
and Blundeli’s at Tiverton, of Oxford 
and Blackmore’s study of the law, of his 
marriage and work as a classics master at 
Twickenham, of the unregarded Poems 
by Melanter, of the plot of ground that 
beckoned him to gardening at Tedding- 
ton, of fruit growing and letters to 
The Times on the subject, and of story 
writing at last—revelatory and doubly 
engrossing. There was more to come 
of world-wide friendships, of sorrow, of 
ailing, of death in 1900 and Eden 
Phillpott’s tribute in Exeter Cathedral: 
“* ... There was in his broad sweep, 
like the roll of an ocean wave, some- 
thing Elizabethan. Absolutely 
fearless, he answered only to his own 
ideals... .” 


Poet and man 


Another eight-year-old left mother- 
less, whose young integrity for nature 
worship had much in common with 
Blackmore’s, is recollected in the 
handling of the second edition of 
WoRDSWORTH: A_ RE-INTERPRETATION 
(Longmans. 25s.). In deference to 
criticism F. W. Bateson has rewritten 
some crucial sentences, but holds that 
the objections of Mr. Edwin Muir and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot derive “* from a serious 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
English Romantic poetry and of the 
only way in which it can in fact be read 
today.”” While his hypothesis pro- 
posing “a tragic intensification in the 
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relationship between Wordsworth and 
his sister ’’ may be right—and he is to be 
read attentively, for there is real stimulus 
in this “ introductory critical report ” 
on poet and man—he does not convince 
that it matters much. If our intellectual 
satisfaction with the Lucy poems is 
indeed the less because we do not know 
who Lucy was, our emotional response 
is unimpaired, be she flesh and blood or 
only a spectre of conscience. 


The Rialto bridge 


Kindlier are the GHOSTS OF THE 
RiALto (John Murray. 2\s.), Daniele 
Varé’s last book, for alas he has lately 
gone to join them. The “ Boyhood ” 
chapters foreshadow the laughing 
diplomat himself, for the first thing the 
eleven-year-old noticed about his 
Venetian relations when he returned 
with his mother after the long years in 
England and Scotland “was that, 
altogether, they filled seven gondolas.” 
He wrote of the first ghost of all, 
Venice herself, who died in 1797 when 
she ceased to be a _ sovereign, of 
merchants, of politics and poetry, of the 
unsuccessful gondolier and of the 
American consul, of the Campanile 
that collapsed upon itself in 1902 
killing only the cat who lived below, 
of Byron’s daughter Allegra, “ the 
littlest ghost of all’ and a dozen others. 
Fortunately, he translated his Italian 
thoughts into his idiomatic and fluent 
brand of English, and this with the 
illustrations adds to the charm of the 
book. If we are jolted sometimes, as 
when he says on page 205, “as an 
attenuating circumstance, one should 
keep in mind that she [Claire Clairmont] 
might have got these ideas from 
Shelley,” his ironic but unmalicious 
relish for persons and events are plain 
to see and entirely to our fancy. 
Arrivederci, Signor Varé. 

GRACE BANYARD 


The Technique of Conscious Evolution 
(C.W. Daniel Co., Ashingdon, Rochford, 
Essex. 25s.) is an enlarged version, with 


a new Introduction and Postscript, 
of L. E. Eeman’s Self and Superman 
published in 1929. 
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